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News of Weather Impacts, Corn and Soybean Output, Soviet 
Import Policy, and Canada's New Farm Safety Net 



Weather is figuring prominently 
in this year's U.S. crop out- 
look. This month 1 sAgricuI- 
tural Outlook reports on this and other 
major sources of variability in com- 
modity prices and farm income, as well 
as some stabilizing factors at work in the 
policy arena illustrated by the CRP for 
US. producers and Canada's new GRIP 
program. 

Dry weather, particularly in the eastern 
Corn Bell, stressed the com and soybean 
crops during July and early August, caus- 
ing crop conditions to deteriorate substan- 
tially. Acreage for both crops is up 
compared with 1990/91, but because of 
lower yield prospects, production is ex- 
pected to decline, and prices are 
projected up over last year's levels. 

Weather is also a major factor in a 
second successive year of strong fruit 
prices — both for growers and at the retail 
level — as the effects of last December's 
freeze continue. In contrast to com, 
soybeans, and fruits, the US, cotton crop 
is projected to be the largest since 1937, 
and the US. sugar crop may reach a 
record high this year — 13 million tons- 
A recovery in Louisiana sugar acreage 
of 41 percent will contribute to a 53- 
percent increase in U.S. harvested 
acreage. 

Deteriorated crop conditions have 
caused uncertainty in feed markets, 
which will afTect livestock and poultry 
producers. Continuing uncertainty about 
feed costs could erode the high rate of 
herd expansion predicted earlier by the 
June Hogs and Pigs report and covered 
in last month's Agricultural Outlook. 

The second half of 1991 is likely to see 
larger commercial beef production, 
greater hog production, and lower prices 
for both. Consumers can expect some 
relief from last year's retail price in- 




creases of 8- 15 percent for meals, to a 
more moderate M percent as the larger 
production moves to retail markets. 

Weather isn't the only factor creating un- 
certainty for grain producers. Over the 
past 20 years, the USSR has become a 
major market for U.S. grain as well as a 
tremendous source of variability for U.S. 
exports. And recently, the Soviets have 
increasingly sought US, export assis- 
tance. 

The Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP) provides a source of income 
stability to producers when they enroll 
highly erodible land in the program for a 
periodof 10-15 years. The importance 
of income stability is enhanced when fal- 
low land that generates no income in 
some years is enrolled in the CRP. 






The contents of this month's 
issue of Agricultural Outlook 
were prepared prior to the 
recent events that took place 
In the Soviet Union. 



However, when the source of farm in- 
. come changes from crop sales to CRP 
rental payments, and farmers reduce ex- 
penditures for inputs such as fertilizer 
and fuel, local economies can be af- 
fected. In most areas, the effects are 
minor when farming is a small sector in a 
diversified local economy. But in areas 
of high farm dependency and large CRP 
enrollment, the effect of altered spending 
patterns is likely to be more pronounced. 

Canada's new GRIP program — the 
Gross Revenue Insurance Plan — is 
receiving considerable attention this 
year. The GRIP program provides a 
safety net in the form of revenue support 
to producers of grains and oilseeds when 
prices or yields are low. Early indica- 
tions point to high enrollment by crop 
producers in the Prairie Provinces. 

The U.S. economy appears to be recover- 
ing from the recent recession. By the 
end of July, the index of leading indica- 
tors had risen for 5 months, employment 
had stabilized, and real GNP had grown 
for the first time since the third quarter of 
1990 — all signs favoring economic 
recovery. With off-farm income impor- 
tant to many farmers, trends in the rural 
and urban nonfarm job markets are 
watched closely by economists and 
policymakers. 

Despite recent economic indicators, the 
econom y is still operating at low levels, 
and although employment has stabilized, 
unemployment is still relatively high. 
Prospects for a less-than-robust recovery 
are reflected in a July survey of rural ap- 
praisers, who expect more modest in- 
creases in farmland values in the coming 
12 months- Appraisers expect an aver- 
age increase of less than 1 percent for 
U.S. farmland values during July 1991- 
92, compared with a reported increase of 
about 3 percent over the past 12 months. 
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Dry conditions in the U.S., particularly 
in the eastern Corn Belt, stressed the 
corn and soybean crops during July and 
early August, causing crop conditions to 
deteriorate substantially. Acreage for 
both crops is up compared with J 990/9 J, 
but because of tower yield prospects, 
corn production is expected down about 
65 percent and soybean production 
down almost 3 percent from a year 
earlier. 

Foreign corn production is projected at 
a record 281 million tons t up 4 percent 
from the 1990/91 crop. Foreign demand 
for corn continues to be weak in 1991/92 
due to sharp competition from foreign 
barley and wheat. US. corn exports are 
projected down 6 percent from a year 
ago, and the US, corn market share is 
forecast to slip from 78 to 76 percent. 

Despite reduced soybean yield prospects. 
US. crush is forecast at a record 12 bil- 
lion bushels in 1991/92 and soy complex 
exports are expected to increase t in part 
because of a sharp decline in 1990/91 
Brazilian production. Exports of domes- 
tic soybeans are projected up 9 percent. 



Below-Normal Rainfall 
Stresses Corn Crop 

U.S. com yields for 1991/92 are pro- 
jected at 107.8 bushels per acre, 9 per* 
cent below last year's 1 18.5 bushels. 
Production is forecast at 7.4 billion 
bushels, about 6.5 percent below last 
year, even though harvested area, at 68.8 
million acres, is projected up almost 3 
percent. Because of tighter supplies, 
prices for ihe season are likely to average 
$2.30-$2.70 per bushel, compared with 
$2.30 last year. 

As much of the com crop entered its criti- 
cal growing period in July, dry condi- 
tions, particularly in the eastern Com 
Belt, stressed the crop and caused crop 
conditions to deteriorate significandy. 
As of August 18, 47 percent of the com 
crop was rated excellent or good (com- 
pared wilh 76 percent last year), 36 per- 
cent was rated fair, and 17 percent poor 
or very poor. Conditions were particular- 
ly poor in Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, where 40 percent or more of the 
crop was rated poor or very poor. 

The U.S. com supply is projected at 8.95 
billion bushels, about 4 percent less than 
1990/91*5 9.28 billion. Total disap- 
pearance is projected at 7.73 billion, leav- 
ing ending stocks of 1.23 billion bushels 
and a stocks-to-use ratio of 1 5.9 percent. 
The ending stocks-to-use ratio for 
1990/91 is estimated at 19.7 percent 

With the sorghum crop also stressed by 
dry weather in many areas (except 
Texas), the projected yield, at 57.9 
bushels per acre, is 5 bushels below 
1990. Harvested area is forecast up over 
664,000 acres, leaving this year's crop, 
estimated at 565 million bushels, slightly 
less than a year ago. But with low car- 
ryin stocks, supplies are down 9 percent 
And although use will drop due to lower 
projected exports, ending stocks are 
projected 25 percent below 1990's es- 
timated 157 million bushels. 

Mainly because of the smaller com crop, 
feed grain supplies in 1991/92 arc ex- 
pected to decline almost 4 percent from a 
year earlier, to 266,4 million metric tons. 
Total feed grain use is projected down 
slightly from a year earlier, resulting in a 



drop in ending stocks of more than 9 mil- 
lion tons, and stronger pices expected 
for all feed grains- 

Because of reduced feed grain supplies, 
feed use of wheat is expected to continue 
high, at least through the summer. Feed 
and residual use of wheat in 1991/92 is 
forecast at 350 million bushels, up 27 
percent from July's estimate, but down 
from last year's estimated 492 million 
bushels. 

US. Corn Exports & 
Market Share To Drop 

Foreign coarse grain production in 
1991^2, forecast at 582 million tons, is 
down from 199G/91*s record of nearly 
597 million. The drop in output will 
occur mainly in barley and rye and, to a 
much lesser extent oats. 

However, foreign com production is 
projected at a record 281 million tons, up 
4 percent from a year earlier. Foreign 
com consumption is also projected up, 
offset by a sharp drop in barley consump- 
tion. 

At 42 million tons, US com exports 
arc projected down 6 percent, and U.S. 
market share is forecast to slip from 78 
to 76 percent, the lowest since 1986/87. 
Weak foreign demand for com due to 
sharp competition from foreign wheal 
and barley continues to be a problem for 
the U.S. 

The USSR is expected to buy more bar- 
ley at the expense of com in 1991/92, 
reflecting large exporter supplies and the 
use of EC and Canadian export credits- 
Soviet barley imports are forecast at a 
record 6.5 million tons, pushing world 
barley trade to a record 18.6 million tons. 
In addition, imports of foreign feed 
wheat are expected to increase slightly 
from 1990/91, displacing com imports, 
due to greater purchases by South Korea, 
again the primary import market for feed 
wheat 

Foreign com exports are projected up 2 
percent to 13 million tons. Although 
declines are projected for com exports 
from South Africa and China, these will 
be offset by gains from the EC whose 
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Weather Curtails U.S. Corn and Soybean 
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crop is expected to recover from a poor 
1990/91 season. Exports from Argentina 
are projected up marginally, while 
Thailand's are expected to be unchanged. 

US, Soybean Production 
Expected Down 

Domestic soybean yields fox 1991/92 are 
projected to be 31.8 bushels per acre, 
down 6.5 percent from a year earlier. 
Production is projected at 1 .87 billion 
bushels, almost 3 percent below last 
year, even though harvested area is es- 
timated up nearly ^percent, to 58.7 mil- 
lion acres. 

Like the com crop, this year's soybean 
crop has been stressed by dry weather, 



particularly in the eastern Corn Belt, and 
crop development has been ahead of nor- 
mal. The weather caused soybean condi- 
tions to deteriorate during July and early 
August, but the decline was not as 
marked as for com. Soybean demand for 
moisture occurs slightly later in the 
season, and soybean yields often recover 
more easily from mid-season dryness. 

As of August 18, 42 percent of the crop 
was rated excellent or good, 41 percent 
fair, and 17 percent poor or very poor. 
At the same time last year, 56 percent 
fell within the excellent-or-good range. 
Conditions as of mid-August were par- 
ticularly poor in Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ohio, where 
25 percent or more of the crop was rated 
poor or very poor. Soybean prices for 



the season are expected to average $4.85* 
$6.85, compared with $5.75 last year. 

Despite reduced yield prospects, 1991/92 
crush is forecast at a record 1.2 billion 
bushels and soy complex exports are ex- 
pected to Increase, due partly to the 4.8- 
million-ton decline in 1990/91 Brazilian 
production. U.S. exports of soybeans are 
projected up 9 percent, soybean meal ex- 
ports 6 percent higher, and soybean oil 
exports up 29 percent Availability of ex- 
port assistance will be an important deter- 
minant of U.S. soybean meal and soy- 
bean oil exports in 1991/92, 

Because of the sharp drop in production, 
Brazil is expected to terminate soybean 
exports before September 1991 and is 
likely to import soybeans to meet domes- 
tic demand until its 1991/92 crop is har- 
vested in the spring. These imports are 
expected to come primarily from the 
U.S., and could amount to 0.5 million 
tons in the 1991/92 season. 

US. Wheat Production 
Forecast Down 26 Percent 

U.S. wheat production is forecast at 2 bil- 
lion bushels, down 26 percent from last 
year. Total area harvested is forecast at 
58.1 million acres, a 16-percent drop 
from last year. This is mainly due to a 
sharply higher ARP, relatively low prices 
at planting time, and attractive cattle 
prices that encouraged grazing on area 
planted to wheat instead of harvesting 
for grain. 

Projected 1991/92 production of the hard 
red spring and durum classes is down 
slightly from a year earlier, while 
projected hard red winter, white, and soft 
red winter production is down markedly. 
Hard red winter production, affected by 
dryness in the Southern Plains, is 
forecast at 889 million bushels, 26 
percent less than 1990. White wheat 
production is forecast at 218 million 
bushels, down 30 percent from a year 
ago. 

Production of soft red winter wheat is 
forecast at 335 million bushels, down 39 
percent from a year earlier. The crop 
was affected by diseases such as glume 
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blotch, which keeps wheat heads from 
filling property. Areas most affected by 
these diseases are southern Illinois, 
southern Indiana, and most of Missouri 
and Arkansas. Also affected are Geor- 
gia, east Texas, Kentucky, Ohio, North 
and South Carolina, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia. As a result, average test weights 
for soft red, normally 57-58 pounds per 
bushel, will likely be lower 

Because of low test weights, purchasers 
of the soft red varieties are altering their 
standards. Some importers, such as 
China, have shifted from soft red into 
hard red winter wheat. A survey of 10 
elevator companies suggests large dis- 
counts for each bushel under 54-55 
pounds. 

In contrast, many spring wheat and 
durum growers have enjoyed good soil 
moisture over much of the spring and 
summer. Yields of hard red spring and 
durum , harvested mostly in August, are 
estimated near record highs. 

Largely because of lower production 
overall, the farm price for wheat is 
forecast at $2.60-5300 per bushel, com- 
pared with $261 a year ago. Domestic 
wheat use is projected down about 8 per- 
cent, but exports are estimated up slight* 
ly, leaving total use down 3 percent. 
Total use will still exceed production, 
and wheat stocks are projected down al- 
most 34 percent, at 574 million bushels. 

The Export Enhancement Program and 
availability of additional credits will play 
an important role in maintaining U.S. ex- 
ports. But the U.S. market share is ex- 
pected to be off slightly in 1991/92, 
falling from 30 to 28 percent. 

World Wheat Trade 
Likely To Rise 

Foreign wheal production is projected at 
495 million tons, more than 23 million 
tons below the 1990/91 record Much of 
the drop is in China and the USSR, but 



production in several other importing 
countries is up. Although output is 
projected down in Australia and Argen- 
tina, large carryin stocks in Canada and 
the EC, and greater production in the EC 
are keeping major competitors* supplies 
high. In addition, large crops are also ex- 
pected among some smaller exporters, in- 
cluding some East European countries. 
Turkey, and Saudi Arabia. 

Larger production among some im- 
porters is slowing growth of import 
demand. Imports in the key market of 
North Africa are expected to drop sharp- 
ly. However, world wheat trade is 
forecast to expand 12 percent in 1991/92. 
But much of this growth depends on in- 
creased purchases by the Soviet Union 
and China. 

Elsewhere, trade is projected to rise only 
1 percent. Although a sharply reduced 
1991 Soviet crop and Lower state procure- 
ments may push total imports up, credit 
availability will remain critical, especial- 
ly for exporter market shares. 

Because of large supplies and available 
credit, Canada and the EC are projected 
to have record wheat exports in 1991/92. 
Smaller exporters are expected to boost 
shipments 33 percent, and exports from 
Argentina arc also projected up. U.S. ex- 
ports are forecast up slightly from the 
1990/91 season, at 30 million tons, even 
though the U.S. market share will slip. 



The contents of this month's 
Issue of Agricultural Outlook 
were prepared pflor to the 
recent events that took place 
in the Soviet Union. 



Rice Production 
Expected Up 

Domestic rice production in 1991/92 is 
forecast at 157 million cwt, up slightly 
from a year earlier, reflecting small in- 
creases in both harvested area and yield. 
Yields are pegged at 5,544 pounds per 
acre, while harvested area is estimated at 
2.83 million acres, both up less than 1 
percent from a year earlier. The increase 
in harvested area likely will occur in 
Arkansas and Missouri, offsetting de- 
clines in Louisiana. Mississippi, Texas, 
and California. 

Unfavorably wet weather during the 
spring reduced plantings in parts of the 
Delta, while reduced supplies of water 
for irrigation due to the drought 
restricted plantings in California. 
Forecast yields are up in Arkansas and 
Missouri; down in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, and Texas; and unchanged in 
California. 

US. rice supplies in 1991/92 are forecast 
at 188.7 million cwt, up 1 percent from a 
year earlier. With a projected 5-percent 
increase in domestic use and slightly 
lower exports, carryout stocks are ex- 
pected to total 257 million cwt, slightly 
below a year earlier, and the fourth con- 
secutive year of a stocks-to-use ratio 
below 17 percent. 

US. Cotton Crop 
Largest Since 1937 

Domestic cotton production for 1991/92, 
estimated at 17.6 million bales, is up 14 
peicent from last year, and the largest 
crop since 1937. The increase primarily 
reflects larger harvested area. Yields are 
estimated at 630 pounds per harvested 
acre, down slightly from last year, while 
harvested area is estimated at 1 3.4 mil- 
lion acres, up 14 percent from 1990/9L 
The acreage increase Largely reflects a 
lower ARP and increased planting of cot- 
ton on flex acres. 
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As of August 18, 92 percent of the coilon 
crop was selling bolls, only 2 percentage 
points below average, During July, the 
crop rating improved steadily, and 65 per- 
cent of the crop was rated good to excel- 
lent by August 18, compared with 51 

percent last year. 

Total use is expected to reach 15.8 mil- 
lion bales in 1991/92. Domestic mill 
consumption* projected at 8-8 million 
bales, is expected to exceed the 19W?1 
level by 200,000 bales. Exports, how- 
ever, arc expected to be 7 million bales, 
down from the previous season's 7.9 mil- 
lion. U.S. ending slocks arc projected at 
4.1 million bales. 

Recent higher prices have encouraged 
foreign production. Early projections 
place 1991/92 foreign cotton production 
at 73.5 million bales, 3 percent above a 
year earlier, and the second largest ever — 
just under the 1984/85 record. Much of 
the gain is anticipated in China and 
India, and Pakistan expects a record 
crop- Soviet cotton outturn is forecast 
below 1990/91 because of smaller 
planted area, although its yields may 
respond favorably to additional incen- 
tives. 

Export competitors likely will consume 
more of their own rising production 
while still increasing exports, Foreign 
exports are forecast at 16.6 million bales, 
up 7 percent from a year earlier. With 
stronger competition, U.S. export share 
is expected to drop to a more normal 30 
percent. [Joy Uarwood (202) 2 19-0840 
andCarotyn Wkitton (202) 219*0824] 



For further information, contact. 
Sara Schwartz, world food grains; 
Edward Allen, domestic wheat; Janet 
Livezey, domestic rice; Pete Riley, world 
feed grains; Tom Tice and Jim Cote, 
domestic feed grains; Tom Bickerton, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds; Scott Sanford, world cotton; 
Bob Skinner and Les Meyer, domestic 
cotton; Jim Schaub, domestic peanuts. 
World information (202) 219-0820; 
domestic (202)219-0840. 22 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



The July 1 beef cow and beef replace- 
ment heifer inventories were up 2 and 4 
percent from a year earlier. Commercial 
beef production is expected to expand! 
to 4 percent in the second half of 1991 
from the low level of ayear earlier due 
to a larger July 1 caltle-on-feed inven- 
tory. 

Adverse weather during July increased 
the uncertainty about feed costs, which 
coulddampen the herd expansion indi- 
cated in the June Hogs and Pigs report. 
Greater pork production and lower hog 
prices are likely late this year and in 
early 1992, 

Commercial milk use during the second 
half of 1991 is expected to recover from 
the weakened levels recorded in the first 
half of the year. For all of 199 L com- 
mercial use Is forecast to reach a record 
140 billion pounds, less than I percent 
above 1990. 

Beef Breeding Herd 
Expansion Continues 

The US. cattle inventory on July 1 was 2 
percent above a year ago, and the prelimi- 
nary 1991 calf crop was estimated up 1 
percent. All the expansion was in the 
beef herd, while the dairy cow inventory 
declined. 

Beef cows and beef replacement heifers 
increased 2 and 4 percent from a year 
ago. Further expansion of the beef breed- 
ing herd is likely over the next several 
years due to lower, but continued favor- 
able, returns for cow-calf operators. 
However* the highest returns for this cat- 
tle cycle likely have been attained. The 
calf crop also should increase for the 
next several years. The midyear feeder 
cattle supply of steers and heifers over 
500 pounds outside feedlots was up 1 per- 
cent. 



The number of cattle on feed in the 13 
quarterly reporting states on July 1 was 
up 8 percent from a year ago, the largest 
for that date since 1978. A larger caide- 
on-fced inventory points toward expand- 
ing fed catde marketings in the third and 
fourth quarters. Third-quarter marketing 
intentions are 6-04 million head, up 5 per- 
cent from a year earlier. However, fed 
slaughter in July was below expectations 
and less than a year earlier when ad- 
justed for an extra day of slaughter in 
July 1991. 

Placements on feed during the second 
quarter were down 4 percent and market- 
ings off 2 percent from a year ago. 
Steers and heifers showed the greatest in- 
crease for the 1,100-pound-and-heavier 
weight group, up 38 and 93 percent from 
a year ago. But lighter weight groups 
placed on feed declined during the spring 
quarter due to favorable pasture and 
range conditions coupled with high 
stocker cattle prices. 

Higher Beef Production 
Eases Retail Prices 

Commercial beef production in second- 
half 199 1 Is expected to expand 3 to 4 
percent from the low level of last year. 
Commercial cattle slaughter numbers are 
forecast to show a slightly smaller expan- 
sion as dressed weights continue at 
record levels. 

Commercial cattle slaughter and beef 
production during the first quarter of this 
year likely marked the lowest level for 
the expansion phase of this caulc cycle. 
The current cycle began in 1989 and will 
probably peak in the mid-90's when the 
inventory of all cattle and calves is 
highest for the cycle. 

Choice steer prices averaged $72.16 per 
cwt in July, about 5 percent below a year 
earlier and 1 1 percent below the average 
in March — the highest month this year to 
date. With expanding beef, pork, and 
poultry production forecast for the 
remainder of this year, the March and 
April cattle and beef prices are likely the 
highs for 1991. 
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Retail Choice beef prices eased during 
July to $2.88 per pound compared with 
$2.96 in May but were up from $2.80 in 
July 1990. July's farm-to-retail price 
spread remained about the same as a 
month earlier, at $132 per pound, and up 
over 5 cents from May. The wholesale- 
retail spread widened and the farm- 
wholesale spread declined as wholesale 
boxed and fed steer prices dropped faster 
than retail prices. Further retail price 
declines are anticipated in coming 
months as lower cattle prices are passed 
on to consumers. 



Broiler Prices Lower, 
Output Growth Slows 

Fourth-quarter 1991 net returns for 
broiler producers are expected to be 
slightly below breakeven, down from 3 
cents a pound a year earlier. Higher feed 
cost and weaker broiler prices will con- 
tinue to yield net returns below a year 
earlier during second-half 1991 and most 
of 1992, contributing to a slower expan- 
sion in 1992, Third-quarter net returns 
are estimated to average 4-5 cents a 
pound, compared with nearly 10 cents a 
year ago. 



Fourth -quarter broiler production growth 
probably will slow to 4-5 percent above 
a year earlier, down from an 8-percent 
expansion a year ago, reflecting below- 
year-earlier net returns during the first 
halfof 1991. Third-quarter production is 
estimated to increase 6-7 percent from a 
year ago. 

Large supplies are expected to hold 
wholesale broiler prices below a year 
earlier in the second halfof 1991, 
Broiler prices during the third and fourth 
quarters are forecast to average 50-54 
cents and 44-50 cents per pound. For all 
of 1991 , broiler prices will likely average 
4-5 cents below the 55-cent average of a 
year ago. 
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Retail prices for whole fryers are ex- 
pected to continue in the high 80's per 
pound during second-half 1991, with 
quarterly averages remaining below a 
year earlier. Retail prices in the second 
quarter averaged slightly over 88 cents, 
almost 3 cents below a year ago. 

Turkey Production Slows, 
Stocks at Record 

Turkey stocks continue ata record high. 
On July 1 stocks totaled 499 million 
pounds, almost 4 percent above a year 
earlier. Whole bird stocks were up near- 
ly 13 percent from a year earlier, but 
other turkey stocks dropped over 14 per- 
cent due to increased processing use. 

Third-and fourth-quarter turkey produc- 
tion is expected lobe unchanged from a 
year earlier. Production during 1991 will 
likely be up slightly less than 2 percent 
from a year ago, the smallest annual 
increase since 1984. This year's slower 
growth reflects grower losses experi- 
enced from December 1990 through 
April 1991. 

Per capita turkey consumption is es- 
timated to have grown about 5 percent in 
the first half of 1991. Continued growth 
in consumption and the slowdown in 
production is expected to keep stocks 
from becoming burdensome. 

Fourth-quarter Eastern region wholesale 
hen prices are expected to strengthen 
seasonally to about 68 cents a pound. 
Along with expectations of an output 
slowdown, third-quarter Eastern region 
hen prices will likely rise seasonally, un- 
changed from the year-earlier average of 
66 cents a pound. 

Grower net returns improved during the 
second quarter to just above breakeven, 
aided by slightly lower feed prices than a 
year ago. Net returns during the third 
quarter are expected to remain slightly 
above breakeven and slightly above a 
year earlier. However, fourth-quarter net 
returns are expected to be below a year 



Egg Prices & 
Output Growth Lower 

Fourth-quarter table-egg production will 
likely range from last year's Level to 1 
percent higher. Third-quarter table-egg 
production is expected to reach about 1 2 
billion dozen, only slightly larger than a 
year earlier. Total egg production in the 
third quarter will probably reach 1.4 bil- 
lion dozen, only fractionally above last 
year. 

The table-egg flock of around 228 mil- 
lion hens was almost 2 percent larger on 
July 1 than a year ago and fractionally 
larger than on June 1 . Increased hatch- 
ii>g of egg-type chicks during the first 
half helped move the flock size above 
the year-earlier level Buton July 1, the 
egg-type hatching flock was 7 percent 
smaller than a year earlier, indicating 
lower production later this year. 

The New York wholesale price for Grade 
A large eggs is estimated to average 77- 
79 cents per dozen in 1991, down from 
82 cents in 1990. Third- and fourth- 
quarter prices are forecast to continue 
lower at 75-79 and 77-83 cents. 

Retail prices for Grade A laige eggs are 
expected to average in the mid-90 cents 
per dozen in 1991, several cents below 
the high levels experienced in 1989 and 
1990. Second-quarter ibices averaged 93 
cents a dozen, nearly 6 cents below last 
year's average. Second-half prices will 
likely remain in the low- tomid-90's. 

Commercial Af ilk Use 
Expected To Rebound 

Commercial milk use during the second 
half of 1991 is expected to recover from 
the weaker levels recorded in the first 
half of the year. By the fourth quarter, 
use is forecast up almost 3 percent from 
a year earlier. For all of 1991, commer- 
cial use is forecast to reach a record 140 
billion pounds (milk equivalent* milkfat 
basis), up Less than 1 percent from 
1990's record 139 billion pounds. 

Commercial use of milk and dairy 
products (milk equivalent, milkfat basis) 
declined another 2 percent during the 



second quarter of 1991. Demand for 
most of the major manufactured products 
also dropped. 

Commercial butter disappearance during 
second-quarter 1991 was down more 
than 6 percent from a year earlier, while 
disappearance of nonfat dry milk 
declined almost 8 percent Use of 
American cheese was down 6 percent, 
while use of oiher-than- American cheese 
remained relatively unchanged. Canned 
milk use was down about 20 percent. 

Hard ice cream sales during the second 
quarter were up almost 8 percent after 
declining an average of 5 percent over 
the previous 3 years. Ice milk sales, 
on the other hand, were down about 5 
percent after increasing an average of 2 
percent a year in the previous 3 years. 
Frozen yogurt use, on the other hand, 
rose more than 35 percent during the 
second quarter from a year earlier. 

Hog Herd Expansion 
Less Than Certain 

Deteriorated crop conditions have caused 
uncertainty in feed markets. Continued 
uncertainty about feed costs could erode 
the high rate of hog herd expansion 
predicted earlier by the June Hogs and 
Pigs report. Although returns to 
producers are expected to remain 
favorable most of this year, any further 
rise in feed costs would squeeze 
producers' returns. 

Hog pices averaged $55 per cwt in July, 
but are expected to decline to the mid- 
$40's in September as pork production 
increases sharply. Prices are expected to 
remain ne^ar the mid-$40's through most 
of 1992, based on current feed price 
projections. However, prices could 
reach the low $40's in late 1992 if the 
strong expansion suggested by the June 
Hogs and Pigs report for the first half of 
1992 continues through the year. 

Commercial pork production is expected 
to reach 16.6 billion pounds in 1992, the 
highest since the previous record of 16.4 
billion in 1980, In 1991, production will 
be about 16 billion pounds. 
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Retail prices moderated in first- half 1991 
from the record highs of last summer and 
are expected to drift lower in the second 
half as pork production rises about 7 per- 
cent Retail pork prices in 1992 are 
forecast to decline 4-6 percent from this 
year's S2.lO-S2.15 average per pound. 



For further information contact: 
Richard Stilhnan, coordinator John 
Ginzel, catde; Felix Spinelli, hogs; Lee 
Christensen, Agnes Perez, and Larry 
Wiuicki, poultry; Jim Miller and Sara 
Short.dairy. All are at (202)219- 1285. 
I El 



Livestock and 
Poultry Update 



•Get the latest data and 
analysis with this deadline- 
tight newsletter from ERS. 
It's fast: When the monthly 
Livestock Slaughter report 
goes out at 3 pm Friday, 
the LPS Update lands on 
your desk Monday with the 
key data and fresh analysis. 

Livestock and Poultry 
Update, 6 pages of data, 
analysis, and useful charts, 
is published monthly. Only 
$15 a year. Multiyear dis- 
counts. 

v To subscribe, call toll- 
free, 1 -800-999-6779. 
Or write: 

ERS-NASS, P.O. Box 1608, 
Rockville, MD, 20849-1608 



Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Prospective harvested area for fresh 
vegetables suggests summer supplies 
comparable to or slightly larger than last 
year. Potato prospects point to a record 
fail crop, and lower prices than in the 
last 3 years. Dry edible bean output is 
expected to be down 4 percent from a 
year ago, reflecting less harvested area. 

Higher grower prices are expected for 
most fruits in 1991 192 because of smaller 
output of several fruits* A41-percent 
recovery in Louisiana sugarcane 
acreage will contribute to 5.3 percent 
more harvested US. acreage and near- 
record production. 

Tobacco output is also expected up, but 
prices are likely to remain firm as 
cigarette disappearance increases due to 
growth in exports. 

Fresh Vegetable 
Acreage Higher 

Prospective acreage for harvest indicates 
supplies of fresh vegetables for the sum- 
mer arc comparable to or slightly larger 
than a year earlier. The total acreage of 
seven selected fresh market vegetables — 
broccoli, carrots, cauliflower, celery, 
sweet com, lettuce, and tomatoes — is es- 
timated 5 percent higher than a year ago. 
Acreage increases are expected for all ex- 
cept carrots and celery, which are down 
1 and 6 percent 

The fresh tomato area for harvest is 
forecast 6 percent higher than the 1990 
summer crop. Cool weather slowed the 
start of California's harvest Heat and 
drought during May and June stressed 
the crop in Virginia, while Alabama, 
Michigan, and New Jersey report tomato 
crops in good condition. 

The prospective area of lettuce for sum- 
mer rose 12 percent from last year. Cool 
weather through June slowed maturity in 



California, but otherwise the crop is 
progressing normally. 

Lettuce and tomato shipments were run- 
ning slightly ahead of a year earlier 
during July, and prices were about the 
same to marginally lower. Celery ship- 
ments were lower and prices much 
higher than a year earlier. 

Dry Bean Production 
Lower in 1991 

Dry edible bean production as of early 
August is estimated at 3 1 million cwt, 
down 4 percent from last year. Estima- 
ted acreage for harvest fell lOpercent 
from 1990. But yields are expected 
higher than last year because of im- 
proved soil moisture in North Dakota 
and Minnesota. 

Although North Dakota expects to har- 
vest 9 percent fewer acres than in 1990, 
its production is forecast 25 percent 
higher. North Dakota grows mostly 
pinto and Navy beans, and prices for 
these varieties this spring were lower 
than a year earlier because of a large 
crop in 1990. 

Michigan's production is forecast 6 per- 
cent lower in 199 1, despite 3 percent ad- 
ditional acreage. Michigan is the largest 
producer of Navy beans. 

Nebraska also expects to harvest fewer 
acres (down 17 percent) than in 1990. 
Nebraska is the major supplier of Great 
Northern beans. Grower prices for Great 
Northerns also were lower this spring 
than a year earlier, because of a large 
crop in 1990. 

California's dry bean acreage is forecast 
18 percent lower than in 1990. Califor- 
nia supplies major shares of lima, kid- 
ney, and blackeyed beans. Scarce water 
supplies caused growers to cancel plans 
for late plantings. 

Despite the 4-percent drop in expected 
production, growerprices in 1991/92 
may not rebound very much from the 
depressed 1990 levels. The reason is that 
most beans will remain in abundant sup- 
ply. Prices for other beans such as black- 
eye, black turtle, and pink, are expected 
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Id continue strong if anticipated produc- 
tion cuts materialize. 

Near-Record Potato 
Output Expected 

First estimates indicate fail 1991 har- 
vested potato acreage up 2 percent from 
1990. If yields for the fall crop return to 
the trend average for the three seasons 
prior id 1988 (310 cwt per planted acre), 
foil production could rca:h 364 million 
cwt and the total U.S. output for this year 
would approach 410 million cwL This 
compares with total output of 393 mil- 
lion cwt in 1990 and 370 million in 1989. 

Unusually stable and relatively high 
potato prices during the last 3 years 
probably contributed to the increased 
acreage. The average grower price for 
1988-90 was $6.51 per cwt, 47 percent 
higher than the S4 .44 average for 1985- 
87. Prices have not fallen below $5 per 
cwt since October 1988. 

Weather-related production shortfalls, 
particularly in the Red River Valley of 
North Dakota and Minnesota, have con- 
tributed to the price strength in recent 
years. However, the region has had fre- 



quent rains this summer and the potato 
crop is reportedly developing normally. 

Idaho, the largest potato producer, is ex- 
pecting output similar lo last year's large 
crop. Washington, the second-biggest 
producer, has more acreage and im- 
proved yield prospects and is expecting a 
record- large crop. 

If the current production potential is real- 
ized, potato prices for the 1990/9 1 
marketing season would be expected lo 
fall below those for the past three market- 
ing seasons. 

Fruit Prices To Remain 
Strong for 1991/92 

Grower prices for most fruits are ex- 
pected to average higher in 1991/92 than 
a year earlier. Part of the reason is lower 
pear, cherry, apricot, nectarine, and plum 
production as a result of last December's 
freeze. In addition, declines in Western 
states* apple production are expected to 
contribute tohigher prices. But peach 
prices are expected lower because of a 
larger peach crop* 

Although total ^)ple production is 
forecast 4 percent higher than in 1990, 



U.S. Sugar Output Is on the Rise 
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declines in the Western states are ex- 
pected to result in strong prices for fresh 
apples during the winter and spring of 
1991/92. Western production typically 
provides most of the late-season apples 
from storage. Strong domestic and ex- 
port demand for fresh apples also should 
contribute lo price strength. 

Although industry sources indicate the 
1991/92 California orange crop may be 
only 75 percent of the pre-1990 freeze 
level, the partial recovery In the state's 
crop expected in 1991/92 will likely push 
the U.S. weighted fresh orange price 
higher. The reason is that California 
oranges sell for a relatively high price 
compared with Florida fresh oranges. 
Hence, as more California oranges be- 
come available, the U.S. average price is 
weighted more heavily by the higher- 
priced California oranges. 

Sugar Acreage & 
Production Up 

The initial estimate of harvested acreage 
for the 1991/92 sugar crops is 5.3 percent 
higher than last season, largely due to a 
sharp increase in sugarcane acreage in 
Louisiana. In Florida, cane sugar 
acreage is up 1 .4 percent from 1990 to a 
record 440,000 acres. 

Louisiana appears to be making a 
dramatic recovery from an abnormally 
small 1990/91 crop. Louisiana's in- 
dustry was devastated by unusually cold 
weather in December 1989 which lulled 
many of the underground roots (ratoons), 
making it uneconomical to maintain 
much of the acreage for harvest in 1990. 
Poor stands of cane on remaining 
acreage further reduced 1990/91 produc- 
tion. 

The harvested acreage of sugarbeets is 
forecast nearly unchanged from 1990. In- 
creases in major producing states such as 
Idaho, Michigan, and Nebraska are ex- 
pected to offset acreage losses in Cali- 
fornia 

Early prospects point to record or near- 
record sugar production in 1991/92. 
USDA forecasts 1991/92 sugar produc- 
tion at 7.3 million short tons, raw value, 
300,000 tons higher than a year earlier. 
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Mosi of ihe increase In production is the 
result of the recovery in Louisiana. 

Growing conditions in Florida have been 
beuer than usual for cane sugar produc- 
tion. Bcel sugar production also is likely 
to rise from last season because of higher 
yields in the Red River Valley* Newly 
installed molasses desugaring facilities 
also will help boost sugar output. 

Tobacco Output Up, 
Prices Firm 

Tobacco production is forecast 1 percent 
higher in 1991, the result of a4-percent 
increase in harvested area and lower 
yields. However, grower prices are ex- 
pected to rise because of smaller domes- 
tic supplies and higher price supports. 
The decline in supplies will result from 
lower carryover stocks due to an ex- 
pected 3-percent increase in disap- 
pearance of U.S. tobacco for cigarette 
production in 1990/?! as exports grow. 

Flue-cured production is forecast at 905 
million pounds, down 4 percent from 
1990. The lower output is due to a 30- 
pound-per-acre drop in average yield. 
Flue-cured tobacco accounted for about 
58 percent of all U.S. tobacco production 
in 1990. 

Burley production is forecast at 649 mil- 
lion pounds, up 9 percent from 1 990. 
The change from last year is due to in- 
creased acreage. Burley yields are 
forecast 107 pounds an acre lower than 
last year. [Glenn Zepp (202} 219-0883} 



For further information* contact: 
Boyd Buxton, fruit; Gary Lucicr, 
vegetables; Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; 
VernerGrisc. tobacco; Doyle Johnson, 
tree nuts and greenhouse^ ursciy; David 
Harvey, aquaculture; Lewrcne G laser, 
industrial crops. All area: (202) 219* 
0883. 02 




Corn's Link to 
Sugar: HFCS 



The U.S. sugar program does more 
than support the price of U.S. 
sugarcane and sugarbeets* The 
sugar program indirectly supports the 
price of all types of sweeteners. High 
fructose corn syrup (HFCS), a sugar sub- 
stitute, has come under the umbrella of 
protection offered by the sugar program, 
and with it, corn. 

The HFCS industry has expanded rapidly 
in the last decade and a half. Domestic 
shipments of HFCS have risen from 
525,000 short tons (dry weight basis) in 
1975 to over 6.1 million tons in 1990. 
Use of HFCS has grown to over 36 per- 
cent of total caloric sweeteners con- 
sumed in the U.S. over the same time 
period. As HFCS output has grown, the 
process has used an increasing amount of 
corn. The demand for com to produce 
HFCS increased more than eightfold 
from 1975 to I989 + And in farm press 
ads, wet millers have said that wet mill* 
ing adds 25 cents to the price of a bushel 
of corn. 

Assessing all this evidence, repre- 
sentatives of the com sweetener industry 
have argued in favor of the U.S. sugar 
program. In testimony before the Interna- 
tional Trade Commission, the Hawaiian 



Sugar Planters 1 Association said this use 
of com reduces deficiency payments for 
com by $500 to $700 million per year. 
But how much does the sugar program 
really affect the price of corn? 

Wet Millers Produce 
More Than HFCS 

The percentage of the com crop allocated 
to wet milling for all purposes more than 
doubled from 1975 to 1989. Corn based 
sweeteners, however, are not the only 
saleable product of the wet milling in- 
dustry. In 1989/90 less than half of this 
sector's revenue was attributable to 
sweetener sales. The remaining revenue 
came from the sale of other products in- 
cluding by-products. 

A bushel of com used in wet milling 
produces about 33.3 pounds of HFCS 
(dry weight), 15 pounds of gluten feed, 
and Impounds of crudecornoil. When 
sugar prices rise, so will the demand and 
price for HFCS, but the by-products 
must also be put on the market, lowering 
their prices. 

Most wet milling by-products used as 
feed are dried and shipped overseas. 
Some feed is used domestically, how- 
ever, and the potential exists for even 
greater domestic use of by-products as 
feed. 

Still, most of the growth in the wet mill- 
ing industry is due to the demand for 
HFCS, Consumption of HFCS grew 
more than 97 percent between 1982 and 
1990, though the rate of increase 
slowed beginning in 1987 as the market 
matured The rise mosdy reflects the in- 
crease in com sweeteners' share of total 
caloric sweeteners, but is also due to an 
increase in total sweeteners consumed. 

Tracing the Impact of 
Sugar Prices on Com 

Domestic raw sugar is indistinguishable 
from the foreign raw sugar on which an 
import quota is levied. This article ex- 
amines the link between the price of 
sugar and the price of corn, using the im- 
port quota to effectively vary the price of 
sugar. This is done even though in fact 
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Production of HFCS Has Expanded Rapidly 



Marketing 
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the support price is first established and 
the quota set to enforce this price. 

The impact of the sugar import quota on 
grain prices begins with raw sugar. This 
is where ihe "stone hits the water " and 
the ripples then move out through ihe 
economy, 

A simulation model is used to predict ihe 
effect of changes in the quota on sugar 
prices. The model uses 1982 as a base or 
representative year, with domestic raw 
sugar prices of about 20 cents per pound, 
twice the world price. The most sig- 
nificant effect generated by the quota oc- 
curred in the long run: unilaterally 
eliminating import restrictions is es- 
timated to cause a reduction in the price 
of corn of about 3 cents per bushel. 

To examine how various sugar price sup- 
port levels affect corn prices, the quota is 
varied. To raise domestic raw sugar 
prices, the import quota is tightened, 
reducing the domestic availability of 
sugar. In the short run, with limited 
ability by domestic producers to adjust 
supplies, this reduction is more effective 
in raising price than it would be in the 
long run. 

The domestic price of raw sugar can be 
raised from 10 cents to nearly 25 cents 
above the world price by a 60-percent 
reduction in imports. The refined sugar 
price rises 39 percent in response. 



HFCS, a close substitute for refined 
sugar in many uses, experiences a price 
rise of 34 percent Increased HFCS 
production boosts the derived demand 
for com, and the corn price is raised 
about a cent per bushel- 
Allowing an increase in imports by the 
same amount, for the purpose of reduc- 
ing domestic raw sugar prices, operates 
through the same linkages. However, 
this does not lower the price of corn sig- 
nificantly. 

To test the extreme ranges of the sugar 
quota, imports can be eliminated. This 
causes a near tripling (260 percent) of 
raw sugar prices and doubting (190 per- 
cent) of the price of refined sugar. This 
in turn pulls up the price of HFCS, and 
the increased demand for com adds 1 .5 
cents to farmers' per-bushel receipts. 

When supplies can adjust over the long 
run (due to increased mobility of land 
and capital, for example), the price-en- 
hancing effects of a tighter sugar quota 
are reduced. The longnin com price in- 
crease Is negligible. This occurs for two 
reasons. Fust, with a more responsive 
domestic supply of sugar, the tendency 
for raw sugar prices to rise is diminished. 
This lessens somewhat the longnin incen- 
tive to expand HFCS production. 

Second, in the long run, as more land be- 
comes available, com producers are 



more easily able to supply the increased 
wet milling purchases, either by shifting 
land from other crops (as in the model), 
or from the release of retired acreage 
under the CRP (which is not considered 
in this model). 

The effects of unilaterally relaxing the 
sugar quota are opposite in direction and 
different in absolute magnitude from the 
results of reducing the quota. Many of 
the shortrun benefits of a loose quota 
would accrue first to sugar refiners, 
whose services would be in greater 
demand. 

Consequently, even if the sugar program 
were abolished and the quota on imports 
were immediately eliminated, all the 
benefits of the lower world price might 
not be passed on to consumers immedi- 
ately in a lower refined sugar price. 
Some of the benefit would be absorbed 
in the refining margin, lessening the 
beneficial impact to consumers. 

In the long run, increased investment in 
sugar refining results in lower prices for 
sugar as well as for HFCS and increased 
consumer benefits. If the sugar program, 
working through the quota, were 
unilaterally and completely eliminated, 
this would translate into lower com 
demand and approximately a drop of 3 
cents per bushel in the price of com. 

Benefits to Corn Growers 
Are Minor & Temporary 

The benefits of the sugar program to 
com producers may be overstated when 
the network of interactions within the 
sweetener industry is not accounted for. 
Four points stand out: 

. HFCS would continue to be 

produced even if the U.S. eliminated 
sugar import restrictions. The wet 
milling demand for com would be 
reduced but not eliminated. Wet 
corn milling production serves more 
than the sweetener market Alcohol 
production, for example, accounted 
for 22.9 percent of wet milling com 
use in 1989. compared with just 1.5 
percent in 1975. Com oil is also 
produced as a by-producL These 
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goods are not affected directly by 
the sugar program, and thus the 
demand for com derived from their 
use is little affected. 

. HFCS cost of production is, by most 
estimates, below the average world 
cost of sugar production, and so 
would likely remain competitive in 
the U.S. even in the absence of a 
sugar program. 

Behind The Model 

A simulation model assesses the im- 
pact of the sugar program on corn 
prices. The model captures critical 
economic relationships within the 
sweetener complex as well as the 
links between these industries and 
the remainder of the economy. 

The wet milling industry, though 
more complex in reality, is modeled 
asaiwo-output industry* In the 
model sweeteners including HFCS 
arc the primary output. All other 
products, including gluten feed, com 
oil, cthanol, and starch are modeled 
1 as secondary outputs* 

With a baseline simulation estab- 
lished for 1982 (and updated to 
1988), domestic sugar prices arc 
varied from their baseline levels. 
This is done by changing the quota, 
first tightening, then loosening, until 
it no longer has any effccL 

Two sets of results arc considered. 
First, shortrun simulations refer to 
the likely implications of changing 
the sugar price (via the quota) when 
capacity in the HFCS and sugar 
refining industries (and other sectors 
as well) cannot be altered. It is also 
assumed thai sugarbeet and sugar- 
cane acreage are fixed in the short 
tun, while com acreage response is 
marginally responsive. 

Second* in longrun simulations, 
productive capacity is allowed to be 
altered In longrun equilibrium, 
after- lax returns to capital are 
equated across all uses. 



. The wet milling by-product market 
usually dampens the effect of rising 
and falling sweetener prices on feed 
grains. When sweetener prices rise 
under the sugar program and more 
HFCS is produced, more by- 
products — com oil and gluten 
feeds— are also produced. Since the 
by-product prices fall (assuming 
nothing else has changed), total 
returns to the HFCS industry rise 
less rapidly than would otherwise be 
the case. This limits the incentive to 
expand HFCS production, 

• Because most imported sugar is in 
raw form, the import quota first af- 
fects the price of raw sugar, which 
in turn affects refined sugar, the 
primary HFCS competitor. The 
refined sugar price maychangeaia 
different rate because it involves 
more inputs than raw sugar and can 
provide some cushion to the refined 
price, at least in the short run. The 
price effect of the quota is weakened 
by refining, so that the impact on 
HFCS and ultimately, com, is also 
diminished. 

Furthermore, the increased supply of 
feed substitutes such as com gluten 
meal competes with com grain in 
livestock rations. In other words, 
the production of HFCS does not 
fully exhaust the feed value of the 
input — com, ConsequenUy the 
derived demand for com increases 
less than might be expected when 
HFCS production increases. 

The sugar price support program, operat- 
ing through the import quota, does raise 
corn prices. However, the extent of the 
price rise is small. The price-depressing 
effect of about 3 cents per bushel of com 
from eliminating the U.S. sugar program 
and allowing unrestricted imports, would 
occur in the long run. On the other hand, 
eliminating sugar imports has the poten- 
tial to raise com prices by about 1 .5 
cents per bushel in the short nin. 
[Mau Rendleman (202) 219-0405} Q3 
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USSR Adjusts 
Trade To Deal 
With Debt 



The value of total USSR imports 
was cut by nearly 50 percent 
during the first half of 1991, com- 
pared with the first half of 1990. Imports 
woe slashed from former Woe trading 
partners as those countries sought new 
terms of trade and less centralized trad- 
ing arrangements. The USSR also cut 
imports from OECD countries by 47 per- 
cent as it sought to balance trade and 
earn money to service its debt. 

With exports to OECD countries in the 
first half of 1991 roughly 85 percent of 
the same period a year earlier, the USSR 
posted a positive trade balance with the 
OECD countries. And, a positive overall 
balance of trade was reported for this 6- 
month period. 



The contents of this month's 
issue of Agricultural Outlook 
were prepared prior to the 
recent events that took place 
in the Soviet Union, 
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The USSR cut food imports in January- 
June 1991. In volume, grain imports 
were 27 percent lower, animal oil im- 
ports down 56 percent, sunflowerseed oil 
imports down 79 percent, and poultry 
meal down 49 percent. Of the 10 agricul- 
tural commodity groups identified in the 
midyear report, only red meat and potato 
imports were up. 

The fragmentary information on com- 
modities suggests that nonagricultura) im- 
ports may have been down more. This 
would reverse the recent trend of higher 
priority given to nonagricukural imports. 
In 1990, agriculture's 16-percent share of 
total imports was about half its peak 
share in 1981. Greater nonagricultural 
imports largely explained why the USSR 
went from an $11.5-billion trade surplus 
beginning in 1988 to more thana$5-bil- 
lion trade deficit entering 1990. 

US. Ag Exports to USSR 
Down from 1989 Record 

After reaching a record $3.6 billion in 
calendar 1989, the value of U.S. agricul- 
tural exports to the USSR declined 37 
percent in 1990. A$L4-biIliondrop in 
grain exports more than accounted for 
the $1.3-biliion Iota! decline. The 



volume of corn exports fell almost SO 
percent, and wheat fell 3 1 percent. 

While the Iota! volume of soybean and 
soybean meal exports increased, a 20- per- 
cent price decline helped reduce the 
value of total agricultural exports. Grain 
and soy products accounted for 90 per- 
cent of U.S. agricultural exports to the 
USSR in 1990, despite large sales of but- 
ler and poultry. 

The Soviets had two successive years 
(1989 and 1990) of good grain harvests, 
with 1990 a near record. The USSR 
could delay shipment of grain contracted 
in the latter half of 1990 because of the 
large harvest and the buildup of 42 mil- 
lion tons of grain stocks since 1982 ac- 
cording to USDA estimates. 

January-June 1991 U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports to the USSR were a little more than 
half in the same period of 1990. Barlier 
this year, the U.S. allocated $1.6 billion 
in GSM-102 export credits for the USSR 
and had announced intentions for another 
$0.5 billion in Ociober. Together with 
lower grain prices in first-half 1991, the 
credit guarantees helped sustain the 
volume of 1991 U.S. grain exports to the 
USSR. 



Agricultural Goods Are Declining as a Share of Soviet imports 
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Alt U.S. wheat exports lo the USSR 
since 1987 have been under the Export 
Enhancement Program (EEP), Prices for 
U.S. wheat sales to the USSR under EEP 
in the first half of 1991 averaged about 
$80 per ton, compared with nearly twice 
this level for the first half of 1990. EEP 
bonus rates for exporters thus far in 1991 
have averaged $44 per ton, compared 
with less than $20 per ton during Decem- 
ber 1989-May 1990. 

The bonus rale for the July/August 1991 
sales was over $50 per ton. Total 
bonuses for U.S. wheat sales to the 
USSR since May 1987 exceed $736 mil- 
lion, of which $1 16 million was for sales 
thus far in 1991. 

The current U.S.-USSR grain agreement 
requires the USSR lo buy an average of 4 
million tons each of wheat and coarse 
grains per calendar year from the U.S. 
However, the USSR may purchase as lit- 
tle as 3.25 million tons in one year, and 
make up the other 0. 75 million tons in a 
later year. 

During January-June 1991, U.S. com ex- 
ports to the USSR were 6 million Ions. 
U.S. exporters signed contracts for and 
exported 2. 1 million tons of wheat lo the 
USSR during the same period. The 
USDA Export Sales Office counted only 
933,000 tons of this toward calendar 
1991. 

The remainder of the wheat was credited 
against the October 1989-September 
1990 agreement year and the last quarter 
of 1990. In July-August, the USSR con- 
tracted for another 561 ,000 tons of 
wheat, bringing purchases, according lo 
the Export Sales Office, to 1 .5 million 
tons for calendar 1991. 

Nonag Import 
Debt Mounts 

Favorable terms of trade for agricultural 
products in the second half of 1990 
failed u> entice the USSR, In October, 
the USSR had to sell fewer barrels of oil 
for a ton of grain than at any time since 
1982, and probably the least ever. 

The Soviets instead continued high 
imports of nonagricukural goods while 
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campaigning for concessionary terms in 
the competitive agricultural mantel A 
clause in the October reform program ex- 
presses the Soviet government's interest 
in loans at preferential rates from 
capitalist countries. Credit in one area 
frees resources for purchases in another. 

In 1990, the USSR increased imports of 
machinery and transport equipment more 
than $10 billion over 1989 from all sour- 
ces, including $4,5 billion in calculating 
and office equipment. About half the in- 
crease in machinery and equipment was 
from the West, but none of the increase 
came from the U.S. 

The USSR increased imports of a variety 
of nonmedicine, nonfood consumer 
goods in 1990- Cosmetic imports in- 
creased £400 million, silk and similar 
synthetic fabrics $270 million, and 
leather footwear $400 million. The 
USSR also imported 98 billion ciga- 
rettes, a 75-percent increase over 1989, 

Soviets Emphasize 
Hard-Currency Trade 

Soviet exports declined in 1990, but only 
because the USSR deliberately continued 
its cutback of exports to the socialist 
countries — action taken as early as 1988- 
With the change in political situation in 
the second half of 1989, the decline ac- 
celerated through 1990, Because these 
countries had paid the USSR with their 
soft (nonconveniblc) currencies, the 
USSR viewed the positive trade balance 
with Eastern Europe and other allies 
during 1980-87 as a liability. 



While soft-currency exports declined, 
hard (convertible) currency exports in- 
creased in 1990 toa record $35,5 billion. 
The USSR stepped up oil exports to the 
West and further benefited from the high 
oil prices in the second half of 1990, By 
the end of the year, the USSR had cut its 
trade deficit with the OECD countries by 
$1,7 billion — over 25 percent — in spite 
of increasing imports from the West. 

The Soviets put higher priority for hard- 
currency imports on nonfood goods. 
Hard-currency imports rose by $2 billion 
in 1990 to a record S37 billion, with little 
or no net increase in hard currency 
agricultural imports from the WesL 
Hard-currency grain imports in 1990 
were only about 11 percent of total hard- 



currency imports, down from their 
average of 21 percent in 1981-85, 
Agriculture's share of hard-currency im- 
ports in 1990 was perhaps 20 to 25 per- 
cent, well below the 35-percent average 
in 1981-85, 

The aggressive import programs in 1988 
and 1989 included an additional $16 bil- 
lion for nonagriculuiral goods, and only 
a $3.5-billion expansion for farm 
products. By the end of 1990, the USSR 
had allowed net hard-currency debt to 
reach $45 billion. 

Prospects for USSR 
Debt Repayment 

The USSR debt must be put in perspec- 
tive. In area, the USSR is the world's 
largest country, more than twice the size 
of either the U.S, or China, with vast 
natural resources. Its population of 290 
million is about 15 percent larger than 
the U.S. population. 

The USSR is the world's largest 
producer of natural gas (output about 
equal to the combined total of the OECD 
countries), and production is increasing. 
Despite a 9-percent decline in January- 
June 1991 output of petroleum, the 



Grains Typically Make Up Over Half of U.S. Exports to the Soviet Union 
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U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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USSR remains by far Ihe world's largest 
petroleum producer and second-largest 
gold producer 

At the end of 1990, Poland's net debt, es- 
timated at $40 billion, was comparable to 
that of the USSR, Yet Poland's area is 
only 1 percent of the USSR, and its 
population just 13 percent. While the 
USSR's nei debt at $45 billion was 
equivalent to 3 percent of its Gross 
Domestic Ploduct (GDP), Poland's 
equaled 32 percent of GDP, Poland's 
debt service ratio was 3 times higher and 
its net debt-to-export ratio almost 4 times 
higher than the USSR's. 

Still, the vast natural resources and edu- 
cated population of the USSR have not 
been used efficiently under the centrally 
planned system. Effective resource use 



September Releases from USDA*s 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following reports are issued at 
3 pm Eastern time on the dotes 

ShOvvTV 

September 

4 walnut Production (Tent.) 

5 Egg Products 
Poultry Slaughter 

6 Celery (1 p.m. report) 
Doiry Products 
10 Vegetables 

12 Crop Production 

13 Milk Production 
Turkey Hatchery 

18 Cattle on Feed 

19 Cattish 

23 Hog Stocks 
Cold Storage 
Livestock Slaughter 

24 Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 

25 Citrus Fruits 

26 Potatoes 

27 Hogs & Pigs 
Peanut Stocks & Processing 

30 Agricultural Prices 
Grain Stocks 



will be imperative for the USSFf in order 
to service and retire debt run up by high 
nonagricultural imports from the West. 

Currency Control at Issue 
In Debt Reduction 

The ability of Ihe Soviet economy to 
function efficiently and to finance debt 
repayment is not the only factor affecting 
payment performance. Payment perfor- 
mance also depends on what enti lies in 
the country are responsible for payment, 
and their access to hard currency. This 
issue of control spans not only central 
versus republic authority* but also the de- 
gree of control by local authorities* 
firms, and individuals' 

The national government has controlled 
the movement and allocation of most 
foreign exchange earnings. In November 
1990, faced with a large hard-currency 
debt, Ihe government took an aggressive 
stance on debt reduction by requiring ex- 
porters to sell 40 percent of their foreign 
currency earnings to the USSR Bank for 
Foreign Economic Activity to be used 
for debt retirement Firms have had to 
sell additional foreign currency earnings 
to another fund that finances imports, in- 
cluding food imports. 

Control of foreign currency remains a 
contentious issue while the USSR is in 
the process of change. Russia, for ex- 
ample, produces about 90 percent of 
Soviet oil, 75 percent of its natural gas* 
and likely as high a share of gold. Rus- 
sia also accounts for nearly SO percent of 
Soviet exports. The republic's govern- 
ment and firms stand to benefit greatly if 
foreign currency earnings are removed 
from national control 

The chance of repayment of long-term 
loans depends or the ability of future 
reforms to provide a framework for a 
coherent economic system for the nation 
and the individual republics. The USSR 
has large reserves to sustain its economy 
as it reforms, but the process wij I be ex- 
tremely complicated for this large, 
diverse society, [Kathryn Zeimetz (202) 
2/9-462// 33 




Farmland 
Values Rising 
More Slowly 



A national panel of 450 rural real 
estate appraisers surveyed in 
July expects U,S, farmland 
values to rise 0.9 percent during the next 
12 months. The appraisers also reported 
a 2.9-percent increase in farmland values 
during the previous 12 months. Apprais- 
ers cite weakness in the economy and 
lower commodity prices as key reasons 
for the slower expected rise in farmland 
values. 

In July 1990, 64 percent of the appraisers 
forecasted higher values for the next 12 
months, while only 3 percent expected 
declines. They looked for higher com- 
modity prices, increased demand by 
producers expanding operations, and 
higher inflation to help support a gain of 
3,2 percent in farmland values during 
July 1990*91. But in July 1991, only 39 
percent of the appraisers expected higher 
farmland values in the year ahead, and 
15 percent anticipated declines. 
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Farmland Values 


Show Biggest Third-Quarter Gain In North Central Region 
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Biggest Gain Expected in 
West, N, Central Regions 

Just over half the appraisers from the 
West expect higher farmland values in 
that region in the year ahead, while 40 
percent anticipate no change. Overall, 
farmland values there arc expected to 
rise 1.9 percent between July 1991 and 
July 199Z Appraisers cited stronger in- 
vestor demand, higher commodity prices, 
arid an improved economy as principal 
factors supporting the expected increase. 

About three-fourths of the appraisers in 
the West reported rising farmland values 
during ihe past year. They attributed this 
3.2-percent gain in values largely to in- 
creased investor demand for farmland, 
producers expanding their operations, 
and higher commodity prices. 

In the North Central region, a third of the 
appraisers expect higher values over the 
next 12 months, down from 73 percent a 
year ago, while 57 percent currently an- 
ticipate no change. The 1,7-pcrcent in- 
crease expected for the year ahead is less 
than half the 4,2-percent rise reported for 
the preceding year. 









Those expecting higher values in the up- 
coming year look for increased demand 
for farmland, favorable weather, and 
higher commodity prices. Reported 
value gains during the past year largely 
stem from higher commodity prices and 
stronger demand for rarmland from 
producers expanding operations. 



Values Up in Northeast, 
Down in the South 

Appraisers in the Northeast anticipate a 
0.5-percent increase in values over the 
next 12 months, abouL half the 1,1-per- 
ccnt gain expected in April 1991 for the 
12 months following thai survey. The 
July year-ahead increase is contingent on 
higher commodity prices* while the April 
prediction hinged on expectations of 
both higher commodity prices and 
stronger investor demand. 

Eighty-six percent of appraisers in the 
Northeast indicated unchanged values 
during the year past, although 1 1 percent 
reported higher values. Overall, ap- 
praisers in the Northeast reported a gain 
of0,4 percent since July 1990. Those 
reporting higher values cited improved 
farm incomes and stronger demand for 
farmland. 

Appraisers in the South anticipate a 1.1- 
percent drop in farmland values in the 
year ahead. They were about equally 
divided on whether values would be 
higher, lower, or unchanged. A weaker 
economy and lower commodity prices 
contributed to the appraisers' forecast 
drop in farmland values. 



The Rise in Farmland Values Is Expected to Taper Off or Reverse in Most Regions 
in 1991-92 




li 



sported percent Change, JgJy 1990-July 1991* 
Expected percent Change, July 1991 -July 1992. 



Ra«ed nn a mrti™ai survey of ruraJ aooraisers conducted during JuJy 1991. for the continental U.S. 
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A panel of about 450 rural ap 
praiscrs,all members of the 
American Society or Farm Managers 
and Rural Appraisers, panic i pales in 
quarterly surveys of farmland values. 
Their opinions on farmland values 
complement the Economic Research 
Service's annual surveys of farmland 
values. 

Appraisers focus on value changes 
during the past 3- and 12-month 
periods and on expected changes 
over the next 3- and 12-month inter- 
vals. In determining regional 
averages, appraisers weighted 
individual responses according to 
the acres of land in farms within 
each reported area. Similarly, the 
regional averages arc weighted by 
acres of land in farms to develop na- 
tional weighted averages. 

The Wisconsin Survey Research 
Laboratory at the University of Wis- 
consin conducts the surveys for the 
Economic Research Service. 



Nearly half the surveyed appraisers in 
the South reported higher values during 
the past year, while 40 percent indicated 
no change. They attributed the 1 -2-per- 
cent gain to higher commodity prices, a 
stronger economy, and Increased inves- 
tor demand for farmland. 

Quarterly Forecast 
Shows Some Strength 

After reporting a slight decline in first- 
quarter 1991 farmland values, appraisers 
indicated a 0.2-perccnt increase in 
second-quarter values and an expected 
0.3-perccmgain In the third. 

Quarterly changes vary regionally. 
While the West exhibits consistent 1991 
gains, the North Central region shows 
the strongest second- and third-quarter in- 
creases, at 0.4 to 0-5 percent. Changes in 
the South arc mixed, and appraisers in 
the Northeast indicate no change since 
first-quarter 1991. {Roger Hexem (202) 
219*0423] E0 



U.S. Food & 
Ag Draw 
Japanese 
Investors 



During the past decade, several 
factors have made U.S. food and 
agricultural enterprises attractive 
to Japanese investors. Depreciating land 
values in the U.S. in the early to mid- 
1980's, an appreciating exchange rate 
favoring the yen, elimination of Japanese 
trade barriers for some key products, and 
the opportunity to satisfy both Japanese 
and American consumer demands have 
all lured Japanese investment An 
economic boom in Japan in the late 
1980's provided capital to take advan- 
tage of investment opportunities overseas 
as well as at home. 

Foreign Ownership in 
US, Small but Growing 

The total amount of foreign-owned 
agricultural land in the US. was relative- 
ly stable through the 1980's, but in- 
creased 12 percent in 1990. The U.S. 
has nearly 2.3 billion acres within its 
boundaries, and of this, almost 1 .3 billion 
is privately owned agricultural and forest 
land. 

Of the total privately owned land, only 
14 million acres — a liule more than 1 per- 
cent — is owned by individuals or firms 
outside the U.S. Japan ranks eighth with 
535,880 acres, and the type and location 
of land owned by Japanese investors is 
diverse. Major Japanese landhoidings in- 
clude 180,000 acres of forest land in 
Maine, 1 10,000 acres of pasture and 
cropland in New Mexico, and 80,000 
acres in Hawaii. 

Only in Hawaii is Japan's agricultural 
land ownership significant. The 8O t O00 
acres represent 45 percent of the state's 
foreign-owned agricultural land and 5 
percent of the state's privately held 
agricultural land. Altogether, Japanese 



investors hold only 3.7 percent of 
foreignHjwned farmland in the U.S. 

But the value of the land they own is 
much higher than other foreign 
investors* property. The reported value 
of all foreign-owned agricultural land in 
1990 is roughly $10billion, with land 
owned by Japanese investors valued at 
just over $1 billion, or 10 percent of the 
total. 

Throughout the 1980*s, because of the 
large appreciation of the Japanese yen, 
the price of agricultural land in terms of 
the yen declined — from 210,000 yen per 
acre in 1982 to 100,000 yen per acre in 
1990. Most of the land purchased by 
Japanese investors was acquired in the 
late 1980's. 

Investments To 
Expand Markets 

In 1990, the total foreign investment in 
U.S. food processing was $22.9 billion. 
Western Europe has the largest foreign 
investment in U.S. food processing, with 
investments of $2 1 .2 billion — 93 percent 
of the total. The UK is the largest 
foreign investor in U.S. food processing 
—with nearly $9 billion (38 percent) in 
1990. 

Relative to other types of Japanese in- 
vestment in U.S. firms, the Japanese 
stake in food and agricultural estab- 
lishments is growing, but is still very 
small. The Japanese share of all foreign 
investment in U.S. industry increased 
from 7.1 percent ($7.7 billion) in 1981 to 
20.6 percent ($83 billion) in 1990. 

Over the same period, the share of 
Japanese investment in the US, food 
processing sector decreased from 2.9 per- 
cent of all foreign investment to 1.7 per- 
cent in 1989, then rose again to 2.9 
percent in 1990* But the dollar value of 
Japanese investment in food processing 
grew from $165 million in 1981 to $662 
million in 1990. 

Beyond the ownership of agricultural 
land, Japanese investors have begun to 
take advantage of other opportunities in 
food production and agribusiness to sat- 
isfy both Japanese and American con- 
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Japanese Landholdlngs Are Small Compared With Other Foreign Investors 
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sumer demands. Much of the informa- 
tion in this article was obtained from in- 
terviews with Japanese investors in a 
U.S. orchard, in firms producing 
Japanese noodles and sake, in a beef 
processing plant, and in a seed firm. 
These Firms are representative of the 
types of enterprises in which the 
Japanese have investments. 

A primary reason given for investment in 
the orchard and beef processing firms 
was the recent elimination of Japan's 
beef and titnis import quotas. Eliminat- 
ing import quotas in these commodities 
is expected to resujt in greater shipments 
to Japan. Like their American counter- 
parts, Japanese investors are eager to 
supply these products to Japanese con- 
sumers. But Japanese ownership also af- 
fords the opportunity for investors to 
expand exports from the U.S. into other 
markets. 

The sake and noodle firms provide oppor- 
tunities to introduce Japanese food 
products to American consumers and ex- 
pand beyond a stagnant and saturated 
domestic demand in Japan, while saving 
on transportation and raw material costs. 
Interestingly, investors in the seed firm 
indicated that lower labor costs in the 
U.S. were a factor in investment deci- 



sions. Americans frequently assume that 
their difficulty in competing in many 
markets is due to high wages relative to 
other competitors. 

Large Expansion 
Is Unlikely 

It is unlikely that a large expansion in 
Japanese investments in U.S. food and 
agriculture will occur, since investment 
decisions hinge on numerous factors, in- 
cluding cultural barriers related to food 
tastes in both countries. Continued in- 
vestments in U.S. agricultural land will 
depend on the exchange rate between the 
yen and the dollar, and on the ability of 
the Japanese to obtain financing. 

The principal reasons cited by the firms 
surveyed for investing in the U.S. food 
sector are to produce food products to 
satisfy Japanese consumers in both Japan 
and in the U.S., to take advantage of 
lower priced inputs, to develop and ex- 
pand a North American market, and to 
obtain information about the U.S. market. 

Also, U.S. firms have had difficulty sell- 
ing in Japanese markets because U.S. 
processing and packaging of many 
products, such as beef, do not conform to 



Japanese tastes and preferences. Japa- 
nese investment in U.S« firms is one way 
around this cultural barrier. The U«S. 
beef industry has several U.S.-Japan 
joint venture arrangements in ranches, 
feedlots, and slaughterhouses to meet 
these needs. 

Unlike investments in other U.S. in- 
dustries, however, the small investments 
made by Japan in the U.S. food sector 
are not likely to capture a significant 
market share. For one thing, food is part 
of the unique culture of a country, and 
rapid adaptation to Japanese tastes by 
American consumers is unlikely. 

Also, the size of Japanese-owned com- 
panies operating in the U.S. is small in 
comparison with the size of their parent 
companies. This is making it difficult 
for Japanese-owned firms to compete 
with major U.S. food firms producing 
similar products, since there is no oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of economies of 
scale that larger operations afford. A 
few Firms such as Nissin Foods and Kik- 
koman have succeeded, however, in be- 
coming major food processing com- 
panies intheU.S. 

These factors suggest that long and 
steady effort will be necessary for 
Japanese food companies to be major 
competitors in the U.S. market. [Ryuhei 
Matsumoto, cm economist with the 
Japanese Ministry of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fisheries, visited ERS 
during March-August* 1991. For further 
information, call Christine Bolting {202) 
219-0610} 32 
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Will Rural 
Employment 
Recovery 
Be Uneven? 



The U.S. economy appears to be 
recovering from the reccm reces- 
sion. By the end of July, the 
index of leading indicaiors had risen for 
5 months, employ mem had stabilized, 
and real GNP had risen for the first lime 
since the third quarter of 1990 — all signs 
in favor of economic recovery. 

As the economy expands, joblessness in 
metropolitan (urban) and nonmctro- 
poLitan (rural) areas might be affected dif- 
ferently. To analyze these possibilities, 
the Economic Research Service ex- 
amined historical patterns during similar 
economic cycles. 

This article looks at the response of 
urban and rural unemployed, dis- 
couraged, and "nonemployed* 1 workers 
to economic recovery and recessions. 
Quarterly data since 1973 on unem- 
ployed, discouraged, and nonemployed 
individuals were used to detect longrun 
patterns of change in the numbers of 
these three jobless groups when U.S. 



employment expanded. The period in- 
cludes the employment expansions fol- 
lowing three recessions (1973-75, 1980, 
and 1981-82). 

Workers 
Without Jobs 

"Unemployed workers" are jobless in- 
dividuals who continue to look for work. 
Since they are seeking a job, the un- 
employed are considered labor force par* 
ticipams. The term "discouraged 
workers" refers to the jobless who desire 
work but have stopped actively seeking 
employment. Discouraged workers are 
not considered as labor force par- 
ticipants, and so are excluded from the 
ranks of the unemployed in the official 
statistics. A third group are considered 
"nonemployed," a broader category of 
jobless that includes unemployed in- 
dividuals, discouraged workers, and half 
the pan-time workers who would prefer 
full-time work. 



Policymakers often want to know how 
jobless numbers in these groups may 
decline as employment expands, and 
whether urban and rural groups are af- 
fected similarly. One way to provide 
answers to these questions is to take data 
on past conditions, and use average pat- 
terns to characterize the response of the 
three groups of urban and rural jobless to 
the employment expansion expected in 
1991. Important factors include the time 
required for response to begin; direc- 
tions, patterns, and duration of response; 
and magnitude of response. Urban and 
rural comparisons are provided for each 
of the three groups. 

Urban Response fs 
Stronger Than Rural 

Perhaps the most important single find- 
ing is that historically, each percentage 
increase in employment during recov- 
eries has generated a more pronounced 
percentage decline in jobless rates in 
urban areas than in rural areas for all 
three groups. Evidence from the three 



F 



bout the Models 



I 



Three vector autorcgrcssion (VAR) 
models were used to summarize how 
U-S., rural, and urban employment 
for the various groups have moved 
together historically. Vector 
autOfcgrcssions describe relation- 
ships or a variable such as rural un- 
employment to its own past as well 
as to past values of associated vari- 
ables, such as U.S. employment. 
This statistical technique shows how 
different categories of unemploy- 
ment arc related. 

The estimation period, covering 
three recessions* is 1973-89, and the 
data arc on a quarterly basis. The 
data, from the Bureau of the Census 
Current Population Survey, were not 
seasonally adjusted. 

Each model was ** shocked" with a I- 
percent rise in U-S. employment — a 
level selected for convenience in 



ibing results, but which also 
allows easier extrapolation to dif- 
ferent-size shocks which arc multi- 
ples of a 1-pcrccnlrisc. 

The ^unemployment" model con- 
tains U.S. employment, and urban 
and rural unemployment; the "dis- 
couraged worker" model contains 
U.S. employment* and rural and 
urban discouraged workers; and the 
"noncmployment" model contains 
U,S. employment, and rural and 
urban noncmployment. 



The results are presented in terms of 
percent changes. That is, these 
figures show percent changes in, not 
levels of, the work force groups. All 
responses arc presented as declines 
in unemployment, which arc plotted 
below zero in the accompanying 
figures. Circled responses are statis- 
tically significant — these have a low 
probability of being explained by 
chance. 
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In on Economic Recovery, me Percent Decline in Unemployment Is Greater, 
More Rapid, and Longer Lasting lor Urban Than for Rural Groups 

% change 
+2 




P 

3 6 

Quarters of recovery 



Includes unemployed, discouraged, and 
involuntary part- Ume workers 



Percent decline in unemployment each quarter relative to the model's baseline, with an Initial 1 -percent rise In civilian employment 
Circled points are statistically significant- -i.e., unlikely to be due to chance. 



models suggests that a 1 -percent rise in 
US. employment, on historical average, 
generated: 

- declines in unemployed workers of 
6.8 percent in rural areas and 7.5 per- 
cent in urban areas; 

. declines in discouraged workers of 
9.1 percent in rural areas and 11.9 
percent in urban areas; and 

- declines in nonemployed workers of 
6.3 percent in rural areas and 7.5 per- 
cent in urban areas. 

Urban and rural levels of unemployed, 
discouraged, and nonemployed workers 
typically begin responding during the 
same quarter (within 3 months) as the 
rise in U.S. employment Declines in 
urban and rural unemployment and non- 
employment historically have been more 
pronounced early in the response cycle, 
tapering off toward the end of the cycle. 
Declines in discouraged workers in 
both urban and rural areas have initially 
accelerated in strength for two to three 
quarters, before eventually losing 
strength toward the end of the response 
cycle. 






Duration of response varies among 
groups from four to eight quarters. 
Urban and rural response patterns last 
from four to five quarters for unem- 
ployed workers, seven to eight quarters 
for discouraged workers, and four to six 
quarters for nonemployed workers. 

Estimated responses of unemployed, dis- 
couraged, and nonemployed workers to a 
rise in U.S. employment reflect the 
longrun or historical average "standard" 
responses for the three groups in the two 
areas. A specific period of economic 
rebound and employment expansion may 
differ from the average historical pat- 
terns presented here for the post- 1973 



period. Yet averages are based on 
evidence and are often useful in charac- 
terizing potential events. 

Judging by the urban/rural multipliers for 
each group, urban areas experience a 
more marked percentage decline in un- 
employment than rural areas for each 
point rise in U.S. employment The rela- 
tively longer duration of discouraged 
worker response suggests that dis- 
couraged workers continue to reenter the 
labor force more than a year after 
employment starts expanding. 

Compared with unemployed, discour- 
aged, and nonemployed workers in urban 



As U.S. Employment Rises, Urban Job Response Is Stronger Than Rural 
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areas, unemployment among the three 
rural groups, in percentage terms, 
declines less when times are good and na- 
tional employment expands, but rises 
less in bad times when national employ- 
ment falls. 

Rural-Urban Gap 
Expected To Persist 

The difference in the multipliers doesn't 
tell the whole story about rural versus 
urban labor force conditions. Rural areas 
have recorded unemployment rates 
higher than urban rales for over 10 years, 
and in addition, they have proportion- 
ately more discoursed and involuntary 
part-time workers than urban areas. 

For example, the rural unemployment 
rate in 1989, the last nonrecession year, 
was 5.7 percent (urban 52 percent). Dis- 
couraged workers were 1 percent of the 
rural labor force (urban 0.6 percent), and 
the rural adjusted unemployment rate — 
the rate based on the definition of non- 
employment given above — was 9.1 
percent (urban 7,5 parent). 

The rural unemployment rate for 1990 
was 5.9 percent compared with a 5.4-per- 
cent urban rate, and the adjusted rates 
were 94 percent for rural areas and 7,9 
parent for urban areas. Using the above 
results, and translating them into labor 
market impacts, it is likely that the rural- 
urban unemployment rate gap will 
remain stable over 1 99 1 1 wi th the pos- 
sibility of one- or two-tenths of a percent- 
age point increase. 

Those movements in the gap are small 
by standards of the 1980*s. The rural- 
urban adjusted unemployment rate gap, 
however, may increase, since rural dis- 
couraged and involuntary part-time 
workers are expected to benefit less from 
the economic upturn than the correspond- 
ing urban groups. [Ronald A. Babula 
(202)219*0785} 00 



Recession 
Lingers in 
Rural Labor 
Markets 



When the period of sustained 
employment growth that 
began in 1983 ended in 1990, 
rural and other areas fell the impact of 
the national recession. Although un- 
employment rates have not reached the 
very high levels of the early I980's, they 
have increased significantly since mid- 
1990. 

Historically, unemployment rates fall 
more slowly in a recovery than they rise 
in the preceding recession, suggesting 
thai rural unemployment will outlast 
other effects of the recession. 

Still, the farm sector has been less af- 
fected by this latest recession than by the 
1980-82 recession. And unlike during 
the earlier recession, the farm sector has 
not been disproportionately affected. 



But rural job market trends are important 
for farmers, who rely increasingly on off- 
farm income to ease the vicissitudes of 
farming. 

Rise in Unemployment 
Affects A 11 Groups 

The unemployment rate for non- 
metropolitan (rural) workers increased 
from 6.1 percent in the Orst half of 1990 
to7.6percentin the first half of 1991. It 
is possible that unemployment will climb 
still higher, but the most recent national 
statistics suggest thai the recession has 
likely bottomed out. The rise in un- 
employment affected all demographic 
groups. Blacks and teenagers, who al- 
ready had much higher unemployment 
rates than whites and adults, experienced 
the largest increases. 

Official statistics tend to underestimate 
unemployment, especially in rural areas, 
because the numbers do not reflect dis- 
couraged workers or involuntary part- 
time workers. The adjusted unemploy- 
ment rale— including individuals in rural 
areas who have given up looking for 
work, and half of those who work part- 
time but who want a full-lime job— rose 



Rural Areas Still Have Higher Unemployment Than Urban Areas 
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from 9.5 to 11.5 percent over the same 
period 

The recent recession has affected rural 
workers about as severely as their urban 
counterparts. Between the first half of 
1990 and the first half of 1991, rural 
employment fell by 1,1 percent The cor- 
responding fall for urban workers was 
similar, at 1 percent. 

Data on unemployment also indicate ap- 
proximately equal rural and urban im- 
pacts. The rise in unemployment was 
1 .5 percentage points in rural areas com- 
pared with 1.4 percentage points in urban 
areas. As is typical in a recession, ad- 
justed unemployment rates rose more 
than the official measure. However, the 
urban and rural increases in the adjusted 
rate were also very similar. 

1981-82 Recession 
Was Worse 

The recession that began last year has 
been milder than the 1981-82 recession, 
particularly for rural areas. The official 
rural unemployment rate rose to 11.3 per- 
cent in the first half of 1983, well above 
the 7,6-percent level in the first half of 
1991. This difference suggests that the 
level of economic stress in rural areas 
has not reached the high levels of ihe 
early 1980*s, 

Perhaps surprisingly, the fall in rural 
employment was slightly larger in 1990- 
91 than in the 1981-82 recession. Be- 
tween ihe first half of 1990 and the first 
half of 1991, rural employment fell by 
1 .1 percent compared with a 0,9-percent 
decline between ihe first half of 1981 
and the first half of 1983, 

But the smaller employment downturn in 
1981-83 resulted in higher unemploy- 
ment rates for two reasons. First, the un- 
employment rate al ihe start of the 
1981-82 recession was higher than at the 
outset of the 1990-91 recession (7,9 ver- 
sus 6,1 percent). Second, the rural labor 
force grew more rapidly during the 1981- 
82 recession. Because the number of 
workers looking for jobs was increasing 
rapidly in that period, a 0,9-percent 
reduction in employment resulted in a 
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much larger, 3.4-perceniage point rise in 
unemployment. 

Another important difference between 
the two recessions is that rural workers 
were disproportionately affected by the 
earlier slowdown, but have not fared sig- 
nificantly worse than urban workers in 
the more recent slowdown. Urban 
employment actually rose 2 percent be- 
tween the first half of 1 98 1 and the first 
half of 1983, while rural employment fell 
0.9 percent 



Urban unemployment did rise during this 
period, because the 2-percent job growth 
failed to keep pace with the 5.2-percent 
increase in the urban labor force. But the 
rise in urban unemployment was only 
about half the rural increase. Following 
the 1981-82 recession, the urban un- 
employment rate also fell more rapidly 
than the rural rate. 

Differences in the sectoral composition 
of the two recessions helps to explain the 
diminished vulnerability of rural areas in 
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the latest recession. The 1981*82 reces- 
sion was most severe in ihe goods- 
producing sectors, including fanning, 
mining, and import-sensitive manufactur- 
ing. Because many ruraJ areas are espe- 
cially dependent on these sectors* they 
were among the most adversely affected 
by the 1981-82 recession and the longer 
term economic restructuring that it 
generated. By contrast, continued strong 
growth in many service industries 
buoyed urban employment in the early 
1980's. 

Job losses since July 1990 have been less 
concentrated in production jobs (especial- 
ly nondurable manufacturing) than 
during ihc 1981-82 recession. Many 
firms most affected by the more recent 
recession are clustered in urban areas. 
Financial institutions ate an example, par- 
ticularly banks that invested heavily in 
commercial real estate. This difference 
explains why ruraJ workers have not 
been disproportionately affected by the 
current recession, as was the case in the 
1981-82 recession. 

Outlook for Recovery 
Still Uncertain 

More so than in the 1981-82 recession, 
the outlook for rural employment is 
closely lied to the national economy's 
prospects. Weaknesses in ihe agricul- 
ture* mining, and manufacturing exports 
sectors delayed the post-1982 economic 
recovery in many rural areas. The result- 
ing economic shakeout in these areas, 
while painful, probably means that they 
are now better positioned to benefit from 
a national recovery. [Paul Swaim and 
Tim Parker (202) 2 194540 / H3 




Small Rise in 
Food Prices 
This Year 



Forecast food price increases of 2-4 
percent in 1991 are far more 
moderate than the 5.8-percent rise 
in both 1989 and 1990. The Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) for food in the first 
half of 1991 was 3.8 percent above a 
year earlier. And the CPI for food in the 
second half is expected to rise at an even 
slower pace. 

Many of the major food categories of the 
CPI are rising more slowly this year than 
in 1990. All meal prices, for example, 
climbed 10.1 percent last year while pork 
prices rose almost 15 percent, but both 
are rising only 1-4 percent this year. 
And processed fruit and vegetable prices 
axe expected to remain unchanged or rise 
up to 2 percent from a year earlier, com- 
pared with a 6.2-percent increase in 
1990. 

Small declines are expected in poultry 
and egg prices. The dairy CPI is actually 
expected to decline as much as 3 percent 
in 1991 after rising 9.4 percent lasi year. 

The CPI categories for more highly 
processed foods such as cereals, fats and 
oils, and other prepared foods, will rise 



about ihe same rate as a year ago. Prices 
of more highly processed foods are less 
affected by production swings of ihe raw 
farm product and arc more susceptible 
than nonprocesscd food categories to in- 
flation pressure in the general economy. 

Meat Prices Rise Slowly, 
Dairy Prices Drop 

Red meal production is expected to be 
higher in second-half 1991 than 6 
months earlier. Beef and pork produc- 
tion is expected to average about 5 per- 
cent above first-half production. In- 
creased supplies and some casing of 
retail beef prices will be evident in the 
third quarter. Lower pork prices will be 
more evident in ihe fourth quarter as 
production increases seasonally. 

Increased production of fluid milk and 
higher inventory of processed dairy 
products will lead to lower dairy prices 
in 1991 than last year. Dairy prices rose 
sharply following the 1988 drought when 
forage supplies were scarce and produc- 
tion in large milk producing regions 
declined substantially. 

At ihc same time milk production was 
down, demand for processed dairy 
products increased, particularly for 
cheese and nonfat dry milk. Retail prices 
for dairy products remained high and 
showed no sign of easing until the fall of 
1990. 

But Fresh Fruit Prices 
Are Up Substantially 

Fresh fruit prices will rise the most 
among food categories in 1991* averag- 
ing 12 to 15 percent above a year earlier. 
This year's rise in fresh fruit prices is 
due primarily to poor weather conditions 
on ihe west coast The major weather 
disruption was the California freeze last 
December, which reduced the total fresh 
orange crop over 60 percent from a year 
earlier. California oranges are produced 
primarily for fresh consumption markets. 

The sharp reduction in market supplies 
of fresh oranges caused a 35 -percent in- 
crease in retail prices in January and fur- 
ther increases in the following months. 
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Food Prices Are Rising More 


Slowly Trfbn a Year Ago 












Forecast 




1988 1989 


1990 


1991 




% change 




Consumer price index 








All food 


4.1 5,8 


5.0 


2K>4 


Food away from home 


4.1 46 


4.7 


3to5 


Food at home 


4.2 6.5 


6,5 


2 to 4 


Meat, poultry, and fish 


35 50 


7.3 


1 to 3 


Meats 


ZA 4.0 


10.1 


1 to 3 


Beef and veal 


5 5 BA 


8.0 


2 to 4 


Pork 


■3.0 0.6 


14.7 


1 to 3 


Other meats 


26 2A 


6.3 


2to4 


Poultry 


12 9J 


-0,2 


-1 tol 


Fish and seafood 


58 4.5 


22 


1 to3 


Eggs 


23 26.6 


4.7 


<4to-1 


Dairy products 


2.4 6.6 


6.4 


-3 toO 


Fats and Oils 


4.6 72 


42 


5to7 


Fresh fruits and vegetables 


7.6 8.5 


8.0 


5to7 


Fresh fruits 


83 6.6 


1Z1 


12to15 


Fresh vegetables 


6 3 10.7 


5.6 


3 to6 


Processed fruits 6 vegetable* 


7.9 6.3 


6.2 


0fe2 


Processed fruits 


103 3.2 


8.7 


-2 toO 


Processed vegetables 


4.8 10.7 


27 


2to4 


Sugar and sweets 


2.7 4.7 


4.4 


3 to 5 


Cereals and bakery products 


6.4 8.4 


5.7 


4 to 6 


Nonalcoholic beverages 


0.0 3J5 


2.0 


1 to 3 


Other prepared foods 


3.7 6.4 


4.5 


4 to 6 


Source of hfctorical data; 8ureau of Labor Statistic*. U-S. Oepartmwil of Labor. Forecasts by Economic 


Resaarcn Servce. USD A. 









Orange prices remained well above a 
year earlier for ihe entire season. Higher 
prices Tor oranges will likely persist into 
the 1991/92 season because damage to 
the orange trees caused by the freeze will 
limit production recovery. 

Smaller supplies of oranges have also put 
pressure on supplies of other fresh fruits, 
causing prices of none itrus fruits to rise 
as well. Rains and cooJ weather have af- 
fected ihc fresh fruit supplies from the 
west coast. Development of most stone 
fruits was slowed by the cool weather, 
and harvests were delayed about 2 
weeks, causing gaps in market supplies 
and higher prices. 

Most other categories of the food CPI 
will change very tittle from a year ago. 
The processed fruit CPI is expected to 
decline because of increased supplies 
and lower prices of oranges used for 
processing. Oranges used for producing 
orange juice come largely from Florida 
and were not affected by the December 
freeze that damaged the California crop. 



Other food CPI changes will be small, 
and well within the all-food forecast 
range. (Ralph Parlett (202) 

219-0870] 23 

Labor Costs 
Drive 
Food Bill 



Marketing costs, the major com- 
ponent of food prices, have 
risen from 69 lo 76 percent of 
the total cost of food over the last 
decade. The farm value of commodities 
accounts for the remaining portion of the 
retail price of food. 

Labor is by far the largest factor in food 
marketing costs, accounting for 46 per- 
cent of the total. Higher labor costs were 
primarily responsible for the 5.9-pcrcent 
increase in the marketing bill for farm 



food products between 1989 and 1990. 
Labor costs rose 6 percent in 1990 to 
$154 billion, up from a 5.2-percent in- 
crease a year earlier. The increase large- 
ly reflected rising employment in the 
food industry and the soaring costs of 
employee benefits. 

Nearly 12.5 million people work in the 
food industry. Employment in eating 
and drinking establishments accounted 
for 53 percent of the industry's labor 
force, increasing 2.3 percent in 1990 
from a year earlier. Retail outlets made 
up about 27 percent of industry employ- 
ment, and food manufacturing and 
wholesaling employed the remainder. 

Food retailing employment rose 3.3 per- 
cent in 1990 from a year earlier, reflect- 
ing the continued growth of service 
departments such as delicatessens, salad 
bars, and bakeries in supermarkets. By 
contrast, food manufacturing employ- 
ment grew only J percent And this 
was largely due to a 4-percent gain in the 
number of employees in poultry dressing 
plants to meet increasing demand for 
poultry products. 

Health Benefits Are Key 
Factor in Labor Costs 

Health benefits are the biggest issue af- 
fecting the current labor picture in the 
food industry. In 1990, health benefits 
became the top issue on the bargaining 
table as health costs escalated rapidly. 

Benefits total approximately 20 to 25 per- 
cent of food industry labor costs, and 
health insurance premiums have been 
rising as much as 50 percent a year. In- 
creased health insurance premiums are 
often paid for with money that otherwise 
would go to wage increases. Healthcare 
issues likely will be the single largest 
cause of labor -management conflict over 
the next few years. 

Employers are exploring a number of 
cost containment methods. These in- 
clude requiring a second medical opinion 
and approval by insurance carriers prior 
to surgery, and participation in health 
maintenance organizations. Employers 
have also tried to shift some costs direct- 
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ly to employees through higher deduct- 
ibles and co-payment schemes. Some 
health Insurance plans have reduced 
benefits, while others have required 
employees to pay a larger share of the 
premium. 

Higher Social Security taxes are also * 
major cause of increased employee 
benefit costs. Employers experienced a 
sizable increase in Social Security 
payroll taxes in 1990 because of an in- 
crease from 7.51 to 7*65 percent in the 
Social Security tax rate on wages. Al- 
though the maximum taxable wage has 
also risen, from $48,000 to $51 300 in 
1990 and to $53,400 in April 1991, these 
increases are unlikely to affect most food 
industry employees. 

Contracts Helped Slow 
Labor Cost Increases 

Management and organized Labor jointly 
developed a number of techniques — 
featuring wage concessions and innova- 
tive contract provisions such as back- 
loaded contracts and lump sum pay- 
ments — to hold down average earnings 
and benefits in the mid- and late 1980*5 
while maintaining employment levels. A 
slowing of growth in labor costs was 
largely the result of contracts negotiated 
during this period. 

These contracts held down growth in 
labor costs during the late 1980's largely 
because they were typically negotiated 
for 3- year periods. Therefore, settle- 
ments negotiated in 1987 and 1988 in- 
fluenced labor costs in 1989 and 1990. 
Similarly, the results of 1990 contracts 
should have an impact on labor costs 
through 1993. 

Unions have recently begun to demand 
restoration of concessions granted during 
the mid- 1980' s. And many othercost- 
cutting techniques developed during this 
period are being phased out as higher in- 
flation in 1989/90 prompted unions to 
demand larger wage increases. 



For example, lump sum payments were 
once a popular method of holding down 
labor costs. The payments were made to 
workers in lieu of increasing the wage 
rale base used to calculate benefits and 
future wage increases. Up to 35 percent 
of all food retail workers were covered 
by these provisions during the late 
1980's. Lumpsum payments have been 
largely eliminated from 1990 contract 
settlements. 

Collective bargaining settlements in food 
manufacturing and retailing in 1990 
provided larger wage adjustments than 
the contracts they replaced. The renew- 
ed importance of wages at the bargaining 
table is reflected in the 1990 hourly wage 
rate increase which was the largest since 
1983. 

This development is reflected in the 
renewed prevalence of front-loaded con- 
tracts, in which the largest wage increase 
occurs in the contract's First year. These 
settlements compound the amount of the 
percentage increases in wages in the 
second and third years of the contract. 



Labor Is the Largest Expense In the 
Food Marketing Bill 




1 Depreciation, rent advertisFng, interest taxes, 
tnsufdnce r licenses, food service, and 
miscellaneous Items, 



By contrast, back-loaded contracts pro- 
vide lower wage increases in the first 
year of a contract relative to subsequent 
years. They dampen wages by basing in- 
creases in the latter years of a contract on 
a lower initial wage. 

For example, 1987 food retailing con- 
tracts were primarily back-loaded, 
averaging 0.5 percent in the first year 
and 1 .6 percent annually over the life of 
the contract In contrast, 1990 contracts 
were largely front-loaded, with average 
increases of 4.6 and 3,8 percent. 

Higher Minimum Wage 
Affects Food Prices 

Wage gains for all union workers have 
trailed nonunion increases since March 
1984. In 1990, union workers for all in- 
dustries received an average increase of 
34 percent, versus 4.2 percent for non- 
union workers. 

This reflects nonunion workers' lower in- 
itial wage base. Management had to 
giant higher increases in order to bring 
nonunion wages more in line with wage 
and benefit packages received by union 
workers. This trend means that any in- 
crease in union wages could be mag- 
nified, translating into higher industry- 
wide labor costs. 

The percentage of unionized workers at 
foodstore chains fell from 52 percent in 
1989 to 45 percent in 1990. The decline 
largely reflects an industry practice of 
operating nonunion stores in new loca- 
tions. Nonunion competition was a 
major issue at the bargaining table. 

Finally, the minimum wage increased to 
$4.25 an hour on April 1 of this year, fol- 
lowing last year's increase from $335 to 
$3.80 an hour. The biggest impact will 
be felt in the nonunjonized segmentof 
the food industry — especially eating es- 
tablishments. The main impact from the 
minimum wage increase will be felt this 
year, barring any further Legislative initia- 
tives to increase the minimum wage, 
[Howard EUtzak (202) 219-0870] 33 
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How the CRP Affects 
Local Economies 



The removal of ecologically fragile farmland From crop 
production, encouraged under the Conservation Reserve 
Program (CRP), sets in motion a series of economic ef- 
fects on the local communities. With acres of previously cul- 
tivated land covered with grass or trees, a farmer's economic 
relationship with the local business sector inevitably changes. 

The CRP, authorized by the Food Security Act of 1985, retires 
highly erodible farmland from production for a period of 10-15 
years. In exchange for taking land out of production, farmers 
receive an annual per-acre rent to compensate for foregone out- 
put, and half the cost of establishing vegetative land cover, 
usually grass or trees. 

Like annual supply control programs such as acreage reduction 
(ARP) and paid land diversion (PLD) programs, the CRP af- 
fects both local communities and the overall economy when 
land is retired. Locally, a farmer who plants fewer acres 
reduces purchases of seed, fertilizer, and fuel; operating capital 
and farm equipment needs arc less, equipment life is extended; 
and repair costs are reduced. These changes affect income and 
spending patterns for farmers and the local economies. 

Economic activity in industries linked to agriculture, such as 
transportation and processing, can decline with lower produc- 
tion resulting from the CRP, just as with other programs that 
decrease production. These effects tend to be concentrated in 



areas where agriculture is a dominant activity and where CRP 
enrollment is high. 

In order to address concerns that the CRP could adversely af- 
fect local businesses in high enrollment areas, enrollment is 
generally limited to 25 percent of a county's cropland. 

From March 1986 through August 1989, nine signup periods 
were held, enrolling 33-9 million acres of cropland in the CRP. 
Under the extended enrollment authority provided by the 1990 
Food, Agriculture, Conservation, and Trade Act, two additional 
signups were held in March and July 1991. These latest sign* 
upsmay bring an additional 1.6 million acres into the program. 

Tradeoffs for Farmers 
& Communities 

For individual farmers, the CRP contributes to increased con* 
trol of erosion, reduced fanning activity, more stable farm in* 
come, and prospects for increasing net farm income. 

If the CRP improves a farmer's cash-flow position, more capi- 
tal purchases can be made in the future, debt can be reduced, or 
savings increased. These benefits accrue to the farmer. 
Benefits to the local community include environmental quality 
improvements and, when farming expenses are reduced, more 
widely distributed farm household expenditures. However, 
local economic activity will be adversely affected if farm 
household spending shifts outside the community. 

The replacement of cash receipts from crop sales with cash rent- 
al payments from the federal government means a shift in ex- 
penditure patterns. Funds previously spent for farm 
production — variable inputs such as fertilizer, seed, machinery 
repair, labor, and fuel — are released for other uses, including 
consumer purchases. As with previous expenditures, some of 
these expenditures may be made outside the local community. 

When local agribusiness firms provide services or are the sup- 
pliers of manufactured agricultural inputs, and land is taken out 
of production, these firms lose income. Lower sales of inputs 
are partially offset by purchases for grass or tree establishment 
in the first year of retirement, and by input purchases for cover 
maintenance through the remaining years of retirement. 

Farmers also receive less gross income from sales, due to 
reduced crop production and lower deficiency payments from 
program crops. But the lower gross income from sales is at 
least partially, and in some cases, more than offset by CRP rent- 
al payments, and in the first year, half the cost of payments for 
grass establishment At the same time, variable expenses for 
production are reduced. 

CRP rental payments are based on producer bids and vary with 
the productivity of land removed from production. Through the 
ninth signup, the average rental rate was $48-93 per acre, 
Preliminary data from approved 10th signup bids show a higher 
average rental rate of $53.96 per acre, with the highest rental 
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CRP Enrollment Varies by County 




5-9.9 10-19.9 20 or more 



Share of cropfand enrolled in CRP as of 9th sjgnup. Areas designated with less than 5 percent enrolment Include counties with no cropland, no 
enrollment, or that provided no data. 



rate in the Q>m Belt and the lowest in the Mountain region. 
The CRP bid reflects farmers' projections of annual net farm in- 
come from usual cropping patterns over 10 years, and the cost 
of cover establishment and maintenance, but without the ex* 
peeled annual fluctuations of net farm income. 

Local Impacts Depend 
On Several Factors 

The impact of the CRP on a local economy depends on: 

. the percent of cropland enrolled in the CRP (the enrollment 
rate); 

. the diversity of the local and regional economy; 

* the distribution of total farm sales by crop; and 

. the crop production foregone on acreage enrolled in ihe 
CRP, 



For ihe nation as a whole, where CRP acreage represents less 
than 8 percent of all cropland and ihe farm production sector ac- 
counts for less than 5 percent of all economic activity, changes 
in spending patterns due to lower production are of little conse- 
quence. 

With a given enrollment rate, however, local and regional im- 
pacts will be greater in areas where the farm sector is a 
dominant economic activity, crop production is a major activity 
in the farming sector, and ihe foregone crops have a high pcr- 
acre value in terms of inputs and sales. Local impacts are 
largest in the Plains states where enrollment rates often exceed 
10 percent of all cropland and farming plays a major role in the 
regional economy, 

ERS examined local impacts of the CRP on 10 local economies 
of multicounty trading areas defined by Rand McNally, in four 
regions— the West, Great Plains, Cum Bell, and the Southeast 
The economic impacts include shifts in income and expenditure 
patterns that arise when crop sales and government payments 
for program commodities are decreased, purchases of variable 
inputs are reduced, and CRP rents provide a new source of in- 
come. 
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Farm Dependency Varies By Area 


















Region/area 


Share of total 
emolovmenHl987) 






Share of 
farmland 
In crops 




CRP 


enrollment 


t 




Total 

acres 


Share of 

total cropland 


Farming 


Agribusiness 








- - Percent 






Percent 




1,000 




P&rcsnt 


West 

Walla Walk WA 
Pocaieilo, ID 


16.0 
10.4 




99 
8,6 




46.5 
57.7 




429 
341 




169 

30,2 


Greal Plains: 
Billings. MT 


132 




26 




23.6 




1,529 




18.5 


Liberal. KS- 
Guymoa OK 
Lubbock, TX 


20.1 
10.4 




1i2 

5.2 




44.4 
60.0 




566 
1.340 




227 

24,5 


Com Belt: 

Kirksville, MO 
Ottumwa lA 


23.8 
20.5 




9.6 
6.4 




66.2 
75.6 




167 

230 




176 
145 


Southeast: 
Selma, AL 
Macon, GA 
Orangeburg. SC 


10.7 
47 
86 




12.2 
92 
7.1 




44.2 
58.9 
695 




74 
217 

68 




29.6 
19.3 
20.8 


* Through tfte 9th aignup 




















Much of CRP Coverage 1 


Was Formerly Planted to Wheat 






















CRP acres 


formerly planted to; 








Region/area 


Wheat 


Corn 


Barley 


Sorghum Soybeans 


Cotton 


Oats 


Fallow 










Perc&nt of total enrollment 








West: 

Walla WalJa, WA 
Pocaieilo. ID 


53.4 
367 





29.4 
30.9 


— 




— 


— 


0.3 


16.9 
3i4 


Great Plains: 
Billings, MT 
Liberal. KS- 
Guymon, OK 
Lubbock, TX 


401 

51.7 
15.7 


1.5 


21.2 


■28,9 
15.4 




— 


51,9 


2,3 


36 4 

19.4 
15.5 


Com Be+t: 
Kirksviie. MO 
Ottumwa. lA 


19.4 
3,5 


17.6 

43.8 


— 


29 




60.1 
48.6 


— 


4.1 


- 


Southeast: 
Selma. AL 
Macon, GA 
Orangeburg. SC 


357 
41.6 
283 


45 
U8 
168 


— 


— 




58.4 
43.0 

51.7 


14 
2.6 
3.2 


— 


= 





The estimated economic impacts presented here should be con- 
sidered upper-bound estimates, covering a period of several 
years. They should be viewed Ihis way because, if the CRP 
were not in effect, acreage retirement under other annual 
programs such as ARP and PLD would be higher, providing 
some of the same effects as the CRP. 

Also, other factors, such as the present and future value of en- 
vironmental benefits for farm productivity and the local com- 
munity, as well as increased income from other sources of 
economic growth, are not included here. These factors would 
mitigate or offset some reported declines in activity associated 
with the CRP. 



Each of these multicounty areas was selected because of its rela- 
tively high CRP participation — 15 percent or more of total 
cropland. Individual counties in a Rand-McNally area may 
have greater or smaller enrollment rates. Enrollment varies 
among the 10 areas, from 68,000 acres in the Orangeburg, 
South Carolina area of the Southeast region to 1 .53 million 
acres in the Billings, Montana area. 

In addition, the share of farmland in crops in these areas is high. 
In 9 of the 10 areas examined, more than 40 percent of farm- 
land is engaged in crop production. Only in the Billings, Mon- 
tana area of the Great Plains reg ion is the share of land in crops 
tow — approximately 24 percent 
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Effects of Spending Patterns 
Depend on Economic Diversity 

The estimated economic effects of acreage retirement under the 
CRP depend in part on the economic diversity of the area and 
on the particular crop removed from production. 

One measure of diversity in these multicounty areas is the im- 
portance of the farm sector The share of total employment in 
farm production and agribusiness ranges from less than 14 per- 
cent in the Macon, Georgia area (Southeast region) to over 33 
percent in the Kiiksville, Missouri area (Corn Belt region). 
The greater diversity in some local economies, indicated by 
lower employment related to agriculture, tends to lessen 
economic impacts of changes in income and spending pat- 
terns from decreased crop production. 

Even in these areas of high CRP enrollment, the impact of 
changes in income and spending pauems associated with 
acreage retirement is small* In the two areas of the West, the 
potential impacts related to the CRP are 2-percent declines in 
area economic activity. Potential impacts tn the Great Plains 
vary from less than a 1 -percent decline in economic activity in 
the Billings, Montana area to a 3.5-percent fall in the Lubbock, 
Texas area. 

Impacts in the Com Belt are the greatest, with potential 
declines of 5,7 and 3.2 percent in economic activity in the areas 
of Kirksville, Missouri and Ottumwa, Iowa. But in the 
Southeast region, the potential impact on economic activity re- 
lated to the CRP is small, less than 1 percent in each of the 
three areas. 

Acreage enrollment alone provides only part of the picture of 
CRP-relaied impacts. Simply because an area records high en- 
rollment in the CRP does not mean the area will experience 
stronger economic impacts from the program. The type of crop 
removed from production also plays a role. 

For example, the Billings, Montana area has the largest number 
of acres in the CRP in this study — over 1 .5 million. But the es- 
timated economic impacts in this area are less than 1 percent, 
partly reflecting the previous use of land removed from produc- 
tion. 

The retired acreage replaced a wheat -barley-fallow cropping 
pattern. Without the CRP, the land generates low income be- 
cause wheat and barley yields are low, and one-third of die 
acreage is summer fallow in any given year. Thus, the CRP 
boosts income in this area with payments on land that in some 
years produces no income. Also, more than 84 percent of this 
area's employment is nonagricultural, so farm dependency is 
not high. 






What's Behind the Results? 

A regional input-output model called IMPLAN (Impact 
Analysis for Planning) was used to derive the potential 
economic impacts associated with the CRP. IMPLAN was 
developed by USDA's Forest Service and covers 528 in- 
dustries at the county IcvcL 

I An economic shock is introduced Into the model, and sub- 
sequent income and employment effects can be traced 
through industries and regions. Although the impact of 
CRP is actually phased in during a scries of signups and is 
phased out over several years as CRP contracts expire, the 
IMPLAN analysis discussed here considers cropland 
retired during the first nine signups as a single shock. In 
addition, calculation of the shock docs not consider the 
mitigating effect of crop price increases from CRP-in- 
duccd supply reduction nor the value of increased environ- 
menial quality. 

Furthermore, the reduced level of economic activity indi* 
catcd here is for the years of grass maintenance (years 2- 
10) rather than the first-year grass establishment Impacts 
are less during the fust year because substantial expendi- 
tures for establishing a cover crop (approximately $40 per 
acre) offset more of the impact of reduced crop production 
than does the subsequent S5-pcr-acre grass maintenance 
expenditure. 

In the analysis, the "shock" is calculated as follows: 

Rental payments to fanners 

+ grass maintenance costs (years 2-10) 

- crop sales foregone 

- government payments foregone 
= tool economic shock. 



This net impact is aggregated for all CRP acres recorded in 
each multicounty area and is used as the shock in IM- 
PLAN lo trace economic impacts in faim-telatcd sectors as 
well as the Overall area economy, 

CRP rental payments to farmers reflect actual bids across 
all CRP acres enrol led in the regions covered in this study. 
Grass establishment costs are actual costs reported by 
fanners. Annual grass maintenance costs paid to farmers 
are assumed to be $5 per acre. Crop sales foregone are cal- 
culated using USDA records on the number of acres of 
specific crops in the region removed from production, 
regional crop yield data from the Census of Agriculture, 
and slate commodity prices published in Agricultural 
Prices. Government payments foregone are calculated 
using program yield data and 1989 deficiency payment 
rates for each crop taken out of production. 






rates f< 



ft. 
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Potential CRP Impacts 
Most Local Economies 


Are Small For 




Region/area 


Change tn 
economic activity* 






Percent 


West: 

WalEa Walla. WA 
Pocaleilo, ID 




-2.1 
-1.9 


Great Plains: 
Sittings. MT 
LfberaJ. KS- 
Guymon, OK 
Lubbock, TX 




-09 

•1.5 
-35 


Com Bein 

Kirtevilte, MO 
Onumwa h LA 




■57 
-37 


Southeast 
Selma, AL 
Macon, GA 
Orangeburg, SC 




-09 
-0.3 
4.8 


* Reduction In economic acfrrty measured In ief m* of sector incomt. 



However, economic impacts in the Kirksville. Missouri area are 
estimated to be more pronounced, even though CRP enrollment 
is relatively low. Among the West, Plains, and Com Belt 
regions, this area recorded the fewest acres in the CRP, only 
167,000. But over 33 percent of the employment is agriculture- 
related, the highest of any area in the study. Of the acres en- 
rolled in the CRP, over 60 percent replaced soybeans, with the 
remaining acreage replacing wheat(19 percent) and com (18 
percent). 

The potential economic impacts reflect the importance of farm- 
ing in this area. The level of economic activity in the 
Kirksville, Missouri area is estimated to be 5,7 percent lower 
due to the changes in spending patterns arising from acreage 
retired under the CRP, 

In the two areas examined in the Western region, CRP enroll- 
ment and farm dependency are quite different. In the Prxatello, 
Idaho area, over 30 percent of the cropland is enrolled in the 
CRP, but only 19 percent of employment in this area is agricul- 
ture-rclaicd By contrast, just 17 percent of the cropland in the 
Walla Walla, Washington area is enrolled in the CRP, but 26 
percent of all employment is agriculture-related. 



Moreover, summer fallow accounts for nearly a third of the 
total acreage enrollment in the Pocatello area. Since summer 
fallow acres generate no income in some years, but enrollment 
in the CRP earns a rental payment every year, income from the 
CRP further offsets potential gross income declines from 
reduced production. In these two areas, the offsets between 
farm dependency and acreage enrollment mean the potential im- 
pacts of the CRP are roughly similar. The study estimated the 
potential declines in economic activity at about 2 percent for 
bo th areas, 

CRP Impacts Extend 

Beyond Local Areas 

The CRP affects the nation and the entire rural economy in 
diverse ways. The CRP contributes to increased erosion con- 
trol, improved water quality, reduced surplus commodities, and 
more stable income for farmers. The CRP also provides in- 
creased wildlife habitat, with possible associated increases in 
recreation income to local economies. 

Program costs for the CRP will be partially offset by smaller 
oudays for surplus program commodities, including deficiency 
payments and storage costs. With less land in cultivation, crop 
production declines and commodity prices arc buoyed some- 
what. With water quality and wildlife values improved, land 
values increase. 

The estimated economic impacts related to different spending 
patterns associated with the CRP in 10 areas of the nation sug- 
gest that ihe CRP will not severely affect economic activity in 
any of the areas. Some selected businesses, however, such as 
farm input suppliers, are likely to be more strongly affected by 
the CRP. [Fred Mines, Judith Sommer. and Mindy Ptirulis 
(202)219-0525]^ 



Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service 



The following are September release dates for sum- 
manes of the ERS reports listed. Summaries are issued 
at 3 p,m. Eastern time. 



September 

5 Western Europe 

1 1 Agricultural Income & Finance 

1 7 Tobacco 

1 8 Sugar & Sweeteners 

19 Fruit* Tree Nuts 

20 Agricultural Outlook 
23 Agricultural Resources-Cropland, Water, & 

Conservation 
25 Aquaculture 
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Canada's GRIP 
Program: A Boon for 
Wheat Producers? 



Beginning with the 1991^2 Canadian crop year, 
Canada's Gross Revenue Insurance Plan (GRIP) 
provides a new safety net for grain and oilseed 
producers. The program, one of Canada's most significant 
pieces of agricultural legislation in the last 50 years, is designed 
to help stabilize farm incomes by reducing the revenue risk 
from yield and price variability. 

GRIP has received considerable attention in recent months, 
mainly because it offers support for many crops at levels that 
are above current world prices. It also offers coverage for some 
crops that have received much lower support in the pasL Al- 
though GRIP covers several crops, this article focuses on wheaL 

Because of its broad crop coverage and relatively high support 
price, many analysts believe that GRIP will provide a "boon" to 
Canadian fanners. According to the Canadian government, es- 
timated outlays under GRIP could reach Can$2.7 billion in 
1991/92 (August-July), nearly CanSl billion more than 1989/90 
budget outlays for grains and oilseeds, but considerably Jess 
than the Can$3.6 billion in 1987/8S. 

GRIP is a voluntary program jointly funded by farmers, provin- 
cial governments, and the Federal government. GRIP is de- 
signed eventually to supplant current safety net programs, 
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including the Western Grain Stabilization Program, the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization Act, and other program support of recent 
years, such as the Special Canadian Grains Program. 

Producers Have Options 
Under the New Plan 

Farmers who enroll in GRIP must pay a premium, which varies 
with the program options: crop and revenue insurance, revenue , 
insurance only, or crop insurance only. 

The choice of program option affects the likelihood of collec- 
tion. If both prices and yields are high, the farmer would not 
collect under any of the options. If prices are low and yields 
are high, farmers who signed up for revenue insurance alone or 
both crop and revenue insurance might be able to collect. But a 
farma who signed up only for crop insurance would be unlike- 
ly to receive a payment in this case. 

Crops eligible for GRIP include wheat, barley, oats, canola, 
soybeans, rye, flaxseed, mustard seed, canary seed, mixed 
grain, and perennial crops. All of a participating farmer's 
production of eligible crops receives protection. Commodities 
not eligible, including livestock, sugarbects, and horticultural 
products, will continue to receive price support under pre- 
viously established programs. 

For either of the revenue insurance options, GRIP guarantees 
minimum levels of "target revenue." Farmers receive a GRIP 
payment when the market revenue for a crop falls below the tar- 
get revenue. The target revenue, established at planting time, is 
obtained by multiplying: 

. the fanner's historical yield— based on a long-term average 

yield; 

. the farmer's seeded acreage; 

. the province's support price— based on a 15-year average 
of market prices, indexed for input costs, known as the In- 
dexed Moving Average Price (IMAP); and 

. the established coverage level— for 1991/92, the minimum 
coverage level is 70 percent of the province's IMAP. 

Market revenue, calculated at the end of the crop year, is ob- 
tained by multiplying: 

. the weighted-average market price received over the crop 
year in the province for the grade of commodity produced 
by the farmer, 

. the farmer's actual yield; and 

*■■ the farmer's seeded acreage. 
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Fanners who buy only crop insurance receive a payment when 
their actual yield falls below their historical yield multiplied by 
the established coverage level. 

Unlike the US, grain programs, GRIP does not require fanners 
to reduce their planted acreage in order to receive benefits. 
However, GRIP places a 10-percent cap on the increase in a 
farm's total seeded acreage for 1991/92 over the farm's average 
acreage of die last 3 crop years. This cap applies in all prov- 
inces. 

Except in Saskatchewan, GRIP docs not control the individual 
crops a producer can plant within this seeded acreage base. Sas- 
katchewan has placed a 20-percent cap on any individual crop 
acreage increase over l99(V9l acreage. 



GRIP Support to Wheat Producers 










Depends on Market Conditions 






Unit 


Low price 
low yield 


Low price* 
high yield 


High pnee- 
bw yield 


1.IMAP 1 

2. Coverage level 

3. Crop Insurance: 


Can&bu 
Percent 


5.71 

70 


5.71 
70 


5 + 7t 

70 


4 Elected coverage 


Percent 


70 


70 


70 


5. Yield guarantee * 

coverage t historical yield 

6. Expected GRIP revenue premium/acre 


Bushefs 
CanS 


21 
10-13 


21 
10-13 


21 
1013 


7. Enrolled acres 


Acres 


500 


500 


500 


8. Historical yield/acre 
9 t Actual yield/acre 
10. Actual market price 
ll.Targei revenue - 


Bushels 
Bushels 
Canfrbu 


30 

19 

2.50 


30 
32 

2.50 


30 
19 

3.30 


(1x217x8) 

12. Market revenue m 


CanS 


59.955 


59.955 


59,955 I 1 


(7 Ift x 10) 

13. Crop insurance payment « 
(]5 9]x7x10) 

14. Revenue insurance payment - 


CanS 
CanS 


23.750 

2.500 


40,000 



31.350 

3.300 


(11 -12-13) 

15. GRIP support* 


CanS 


33.705 


19,955 


25.305 


(13*14) 

16. Total return from GRIP and market - 


CanS 


36,205 


19.955 


2&605 


(12 + 15) 

Share of support from! 


CanS 


59.955 


59.955 


59.955 


GRIP— revenue Insurance 


Percent 


56 


33 


42 


crop insurance 
Market revenue 
Returns/acre: 


Per cant 
Percent 


4 
40 



67 


6 
52 


Total ($59 H 955/ 500 acre) 

GRIP Support per acre 
Market return per acre 
Net gain from GRIP: 2 


CanS 

CanS 
CanS 


119.91 
72.41 

47.50 


1 1991 

3991 
60.00 


119.91 
57-21 
62 70 


Total support/acre 
- market retum/acm 










» revenue premium s/acre 


CanS 


60.9t 


28.41 


4571 

■ 


f Indexed moving average pric*. * Net ga'ns e*dude premiums paid for crop Insurance. 








— ■ 











GRIP Offers Higher Prices 
Than CWB This Year 

GRIP support prices for wheat, based on 70 percent of an in- 
dividual province's Indexed Moving Average Price, were an* 
flounced for the Prairie Provinces — Canada's main grain- 
producing area — in March 1991. Because the 1MAP is based 
on a 15-year average of market prices, it includes the relatively 
high prices of the late 1970's and the earty 1980Y 

As a result, GRIP support prices exceed the Canadian Wheat 
Board's (CWB) initial prices. (Initial prices have been a major 
form of government support for Prairie Province grain since 
1935.) For red spring wheat, the dominant Prairie Province 
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grain, the 199 l/?2 GRIP support price of Can$4. 1 5 per bushel 
exceeds the 199 1/92 CWB initial price (Can$2.59) by 60 per- 
cent. For durum, the GRIP support price is Can$4.49 compared 
with the CWB initial price of Can$2.45. 

Because GRIP payments are not scheduled to be made before 
the end of the crop year, there is speculation thai an interim 
GRIP payment might be made before then. This is a conse- 
quence of the low level of initial CWB payments for wheat in 
1991/92. These are the lowest initial CWB prices in 16 years. 

GRIP Participation High, 
But Lower than Expected 

While the CWB will continue its initial payment policy, the 
IMAP is a dominant factor this year affecting farmers* 
decisions on GRIP participation and on which crops to plant 

Despite the high GRIP support price, final enrollment data 
show GRIP participation at lower levels than many observers 
expected early in the spring. Agriculture Canada released sur- 
vey data in early June indicating that 127335 farmers had 
signed up by the May 15 deadline. This represents about 75 
percent of eligible farms and 83 percent of eligible acreage. 
Early in the spring, some analysts estimated that GRIP enroll- 
ment would reach 90 percent. 

Enrollment varies widely by province. Among the Prairie 
Provinces, Saskatchewan pegged the highest enrollment with 
90 percent of eligible acreage, compared with 80 percent for 
Manitoba and 75 percent for Alberta Ontario's enrollment was 
80 percent. 

Several factors may account for lower enrollment than ex- 
pected. Some farmers surveyed by Agriculture Canada indi- 
cated that the program did not apply lo their farms or that they 
did not grow enough grain to make the program worthwhile. In 
the Prairie Provinces, this is most evident In Alberta, which is 
relatively more dependent on cattle operations. 

Also, because GRIP is a new program, farmers face a "learning 
curve" reflected in hesitation about new or unfamiliar program 
provisions and operation. In addition, CWB initial prices had 
not been released as of the May 15 deadline. 



GRIP Support Is Much Higher Than 
Canadian Wheal Board Prices 


Wheat class 


GRIP support 
price. 1991/92 


CWB 

initial price, 1991/92 


Red sprtng 
Durum 


CanPbu 
4.15 

4.49 


Can$Jbu 
2.59 

245 









Acreage Is Influenced 
By GRIP Incentives 

Planting decisions depend heavily on analysis of expected 
profitability, including a comparison of market net returns and 
GRIP net returns. Crop rotations and weather conditions are 
also important variables. It is difficult to isolate the influence 
ofGRIPon crop allocation, but the program likely had a large 
effect on many farmers* profit expectations and therefore on 
decisionmaking for the 1991/92 crop. 

Wheat planted area, in particular, has received considerable at- 
tention, since wheat accounts for about 50 percent of acreage 
planted in the Prairie Provinces. Using estimates for 1991^2 
prices and yields for crops in the Prairie Provinces, for ex- 
ample, a comparison of GRIP net returns and average market 
net returns shows that gains from the GRIP program on average 
would be highest for wheat, followed by barley and canola. 

According to Agriculture Canada, preliminary estimates show 
that all wheat area is 1 percent above 1990, with spring wheat 
area up 3 percent. In addition to favorable weather this spring, 
fanners now have a safely net that offers more certainty than in 
the past, which likely affected planting decisions. If farmers en- 
rolled in GRIP suffer poor yields and their revenue trigger is 
reached, they have the income support of the GRIP program. 

Overall, farmers in the Prairie Provinces have increased area 
planted to wheat and canola* and have reduced area planted to 
oats, barley, and summer fallow. Canola area is up 24 percent 
from 1990, while barley area is down slightly and oats area is 
87pcrccntof 1990'slevel. Oats plantings in particular appear 
relatively unattractive in a comparison of GRIP net returns 
among crops. 

Changes in summer fallow area — which registered a 5-percent 
drop — may reflect GRIP provisions. A farmer participating in 
GRIP can expand planted area by up to 10 percent from year to 
year. Farmers incur little risk — and a potential gain — by bring- 
ing fallow land into production. If the crap fails or the revenue 
trigger is reached, the fanner receives a GRIP payment, at a 
level considerably higher than expected market prices. 

GRIP Builds In 

"Moral Hazard" Offsets 

Besides planted area* the effects of GRIP on yield arc an impor- 
tant variable affecting production. Under cenain circumstan* 
ces, fanners might consider reducing their input levels with the 
GRIP program in place. For example, a farmer might sign up 
for GRIP with the expectation of reducing input use (and conse- 
quently lowering yield), triggering a GRIP payment and bring- 
ing a greater return than sales of the (higher yielding) crop in 
the market. 
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Wheat Producers Expect to Gain the Most from GRIP 




Red 

spring Durum 
wheat wheat 


Barley 


Canola 


Oats 






Can$ per acts 






Nai returns Irom GRIP 
in 1991*2: ' 

Alberta 

Saskatchewan 

Manitoba 


91.13 8652 
67.79 64.53 
84.83 8452 


77.68 
59.67 

69.50 


107.31 

10354 
93.92 


61.29 
4186 

45.41 


Net returns from market 
in199V92 a 
Alberta 

Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 


50.57 37.12 
37.09 2601 
4580 38.15 


49.53 
37.22 
4322 


99.31 
9542 

86.18 


74.68 
53.00 

61.44 


Gain from GRIP: 
Alberta 

Saskatchewan 
Manitoba 


40.56 49.40 
3070 38.52 
38.84 4637 


28.15 

22.45 
2628 


8.00 
8.12 

7.73 


-13.40 
■11.14 
1603 


1 Targei revenue less input cosis, revenue, end crop insurance premiums. * Expecied 


1991/92 market revenue 


less input costs and crop Insurance premiums. 



This situation — known as "moral hazard"— involves changes in 
a farmer's management practices that increase the likelihood of 
collection. Moral hazard is a potential problem in a year when 
expected market prices are low relative to the historical 
average. Certain farmers who sign up for GRIP may attempt to 
maximize net revenue by lowering production costs and trigger- 
ing a GRIP payment. 

In deciding to reduce input use, a producer needs to compare 
the targei revenue (less the reduced production costs and GRIP 
premium) with the expected market return that would result 
from "normal" input use, higher production costs, and no GRIP 
payment Precautions built into the GRIP program partially 
help offset the attractiveness of reduced input use and moral 
hazard: 

• Multiyear signups — Farmers who sign up for GRIP must 
do so for a multiyear period (4 years in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, 5 years in Manitoba). Farmers may leave GRIP, 
but must give at least 2 years' notice. As a result, farmers 
cannot simply enroll in a year when market prices arc ex- 
peeled to be low. 

. Coverage effects — Future coverage is affected if a farmer 
signs up for GRIP, reduces input use, and realizes a loss. 
Low yields in any year contribute to lower coverage in fu- 
ture years because payment yields for GRIP arc calculated 
as a 1 5-year moving average of historical yields. 



In general, producers would be most likely to reduce input use 
if market conditions favored GRIP payment collection, as 
described above, or if the farmer planned on leaving the GRIP 
program in the near future. For most producers, however, 
moral hazard and reduced input use will not be a main reason 
for GRIP signup. Most farmers see die program as a long-run 
risk management plan to ensure against crop failure or very low 
market prices. 

The Prairie Provinces received an unusually high level of rain- 
fall during April through June. However, hotter conditions in 
July and August and hail damage have caused crop conditions 
to deteriorate. Further information on input use and yields will 
not be available until closer to harvest, which begins in late 
August and early September. At this point, the outlook for the 
1991/92 crop could be characterized as average. 

Clearly, GRIP's effects on Canada's crop production depend 
not only on land use allocation, but on input use and yield. 
[Mark Simone (202) 219-0610 and Jay Ifarwood (202) 219- 
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figures, trends, and issues from ERS* 
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Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 




1989 


1990 

Annual 






1991 








1992 




Annual 


i 


II 


Ml F 


IV F 


Annual F 


IF 


Annual F 


Price* received bv farmer* {1977-100) 
Livestock & product* 
Crop* 


147 
150 
134 


150 

170 
128 


146 

167 
124 


162 
165 
136 


140 
151 
117 


139 

181 
117 


144 
164 
124 


140 

158 
121 


— 


Prices paid by farmer*, (1977-100) 
Prod ucl ion Ram* 
Commodity e & service*. Interest. 
laxe*, & wage* 


165 

178 


171 
184 


173 
488, 


175 
190 


173 
189 


— 


171 
187 


— 


— 


Carfir*ceipi*($bil.)lV 
Livestock {$ bil.) 
Crop* ($bll.) 


150 
84 

75 


187 
SO 
78 


158 
85 

73 


169 
85 
63 


173 
89 
86 


165 
93 
72 


154-169 

B5-90 
76-80 


— 


— 


Market basket (1982-84-100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm valuWretail coot {%) 


125 

107 

134 

30 


134 

114 

144 

30 


137 

109 

153 

29 


139 

109 

154 

28 


— 




— 


— 


— 


Retail prices (1982-64-100) 
food 
At home 
Away from hom* 


125 
124 
127 


132 
132 
133 


136 
136 
136 


137 
137 
137 


— 


— 


135-139 
135-137 
138-141 


— 


— 


Agricultural export* (S bll.) 21 
Agricultural Imports {% bit.) 2/ 


39,7 
21.5 


40.1 
22.5 


11.3 
5.8 


8.8 

5.6 


8.4 

5.3 


^ 


37,0 
22.5 


__ 


— 


Commercial production 
Red meat (mil, lb.) 
PouttrWmil, Ib.l 
Eggefmii. doz,) 
Milk (bil. lb.) 


39.411 

22,039 
5,598 
144.3 


38.608 
23.636 

6.660 
148.3 


9.464 

5,837 
1-418 

37.5 


9.535 

6.266 

1,417 

38.7 


10,062 
6.275 

1,425 
36.5 


10.346 

6,370 

1.455 

36.1 


39.507 
24,750 

5.714 
148,8 


9.795 

6,100 

1.430 

37.9 


40.388 

25.736 

5,746 

150.0 


Consumption, per capita * 
Red meat and poultry fib.) 


210.4 


210,8 


60.9 


53.2 


54.7 


67.0 


2158 


__ 





Com beginning stock* (mil bu.) 3/ 
Com use {mil. bu.) 3/ 


4.259.1 

7.260.1 


1.930.4 
1,113.4 


1,344.5 
2.338.1 


6.940.3 
2,151 6 


4,789,0 
1.7983 


2.991,9 

1,461.9 


1,344.5 
7,750.0 


1330.0 


7,725.0 


Price* 4/ 

Choice steer*— Nab. Direcl " 
Barrows & ©Itt* — 7 mkt*. (S/ewtj 
Broiler*— 12-City (ctsJIb.j 
Eggs — NYgr, AWgefCteJdOZ.) 
Mil— aHatp*ant(»cwt) 

Wheal— KC HRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Corn— Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybeans — Chicago {Situ) 
Ctfton—Avg, spot 41-34 (cl*Vlb.) 


73.« 

44.03 

590 

SI 9 

13.57 

436 

2.55 

6.70 
537 


78.66 
64 46 

64.1 

82,2 

13,68 

344 

2 51 
693 

71 3 


30,06 

51.50 

51.2 

85.9 

11.60 

2.81 
2.45 

5.70 
75.4 


77 92 

63.34 
62.2 

70.2 
11.37 

3.00 

2.51 
573 

81.0 


68-72 
49-53 
50-64 
76-79 
11.80- 
12.40 


73-79 
43-49 
44*60 
77-63 
12 40- 
13,40 


76-77 

49-61 
50-62 

77-79 

11.80- 

12.20 


74-80 
41-47 
46-62 
75-89 
11.25- 
1226 


73-79 

43-49 
47-53 
73-79 
11,30- 
12.30 




1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1968 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 



Grose cash Income {$ oil.) 
Groee cash expeness {% Ml.) 



Net cash income 1% bll.) 
tbil.J 



Net farm income ($t 



Farm rsal eetate value* 6/ 
Nominaf (S per acr*) 
Reef (1 962 f) 



150,6 
111.0 

39.6 

15.3 



156 5 
119,0 

36.6 
28,3 



157.2 

109.3 

47.9 
31.0 



152,0 
105.2 

467 
31.0 



1643 

108.2 

56.1 
41.3 



170.4 
112.3 

58,1 
41.8 



177,5 
122.8 

546 
46.7 



183 
125 

58 

47 



179-184 
124-129 

52-67 
40-45 



S w™ ( ? E? r *° r *> 7fi8 a01 71 3 640 699 632 661 668 682 

*•*' f 1W2 *> 788 771 662 577 528 638 645 529 519 

" Quarterly data seasonally adfcj*t*d at annual rale*. 2/ Annua) data beeed on Oct -Sept. Avcef years ending with year Indicated 3/ Sept -Nov. nrst charter; 
Dec.-Feb. aeoond quarter; Mar.-May third quarter; Jun.-Aug. fourtft quarter. Sept.-Aug. annual. Us* includes export* & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages. Jan.-Dec. V 1990-91 value* •• of January 1, 1986~49value*aaof February \. l982-85vaJues a* of April 1. F - forecast, — - not available, 



- The pork carcae* to retail conversion factor has been 
Chotc* steer price. 



revised. ** Omaha Choice steer price ha* been replaced by the Nebraska Direct, 1,100-1,300 lb. 
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Table 2— U,$, Gross National Product & Related Data. 



Annuel 



1490 



1991 



Grose national product 
Personal consumption 
cixpenditure* 

Durable good* 

Nondurable Qood* 
Clothing & shoe* 
Food ibevefsgM 

Service* 
Qros* prrvete domestic 

n vestment 

Rxed Investment 

Chang* In busine** Inventories 
Net ex port ■ of good* & services 
Government piifcheees of 
good* tV service* 



(3 roes national product 
Per cone) consumption 

expemlttures 
Durable flood • 
Nondurable good* 
Clothing *\ *hoea 
food & oeversge* 
Servtcee 

Gro«* private domeetic investment 
Fixed investment 

Change in bueJneee Inventories 
Netexporte Of good • eV services 
Government pufcheae* of 
food* tV service* 

GNP implicit price deftetor (% chenge) 
Disposable pergonal income ($ bil-) 
CspoeaWe per. Income (19*2$ oil .) 
Per capita disposable p*f. income (t) 
Perceprtadls per. income (1962 S) 
U.S. population, total, Inci. militery 
abroed (mil.) 
Clvilien populetion (mil.) 



Industrial production (1967-100) 
Leading economic Indicator* (1982-100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
CiviNen unemployment rete t%) 
Pereonel income {$ bil. annual rete) 

Money stock-M2 (daily avg.) ($ oil) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (<wj) 
AAA corporate bond yield {Moody 1 *) (%) 

Housing atarte (1.000) 2/ 



Auto safee at retail, total (mil.) 
Business Inventory/tales r*tlo 
Sales of ell retell store* ($ bil.J 
Nondureble good* store* (SWL) 
Food stores ($ biL) 
Ealing & drinking place* ($ bfl.) 
Apparel & accessory store* {$ bil.) 



Foreign exchange value of the dollar 

Japanese yen per U.S. dollar 
German mark* per U.S. doiler 



isea 



4.173.7 



4.016.9 



1969 



1990 



II 



III 



IV 



■ billion (quarterly det« seasonally adjusted et annuaJ rale*) 
5.20Q6 6.466.1 G.443.3 6.614.6 6.527.3 6.657.7 



1062 $ billion (quarterly deta eeeeonelly ed justed *( annual fetes) 
4,117.7 4.167.3 4,166.1 4,170.0 4,163.4 4,124.1 



IIP 



6.620.6 



3,238.2 


3,460.1 


6.667.3 


6,622.7 


3.693.4 


3.724.9 


3.742.1 


3.798,6 


467.5 


474.6 


480.3 


478.4 


462.3 


466,6 


466.3 


462.2 


1.000.0 


1.130.0 


1,193,7 


1.179.0 


1.206.0 


1.216.0 


1.212.7 


1.21 8,0 


101.1 


204.6 


2132 


212,6 


2158 


211.5 


213.3 


218.8 


662.6 


695.3 


624,7 


623.3 


629.8 


629.4 


636.7 


639.7 


1.720.7 


1.645,6 


1,663,3 


1,666,3 


2.006,2 


2.040.4 


2.074.1 


2.116.6 


747.1 


771.2 


741.0 


769.0 


769.7 


606.3 


660.0 


663.1 


720.1 


742.9 


7461 


745.6 


760.7 


7202 


604.1 


6913 


26.2 


28,3 


-6.0 


13.4 


9.0 


-30.1 


-342 


-28 3 


-741 


-46.1 


-31.2 


-24 9 


-41.3 


-28.6 


13.6 


9.4 


•62J 


1.026.6 


1.006.1 


1.066.4 


1.1 02 J 


1.132,9 


1.141 6 


1,149.4 



4,128.4 



2.6065 
418.2 
900.4 
166.0 
4622.. 

1,276.9 


1,656.6 

428.0 

919.9 
172.7 
462.9 

1.300.0 


2,661.6 
427.4 
611.1 
172,6 
467.4 

1.343.1 


2,678.8 
426.6 

•11,2 
171.3 
450.3 

1.140.6 


2.696.6 
429.6 
616.4 
174.4 
459.4 

1.360.8 


2.673-6 
415.6 

901.2 

170.6 

453.6 

1.356.7 


2.663.7 

402.9 
897.1 
167.0 
453.6 
1.363.7 


2.667.2 

408,0 
690.3 
171,4 

451.1 
1.379-6 


706.7 

•62-1 
23.6 

-76.9 


716.9 

693.1 

23,6 

-64.1 


•88.7 
•923 

-3-6 
-33.6 


700.7 

•01.2 

9.5 

-*46 


607,0 

602.3 

4.7 

-46.6 


666.3 

6827 

-26.4 

-8.6 


623.7 

648.6 

-26.0 

7.1 


626.9 
647.1 
-21,2 
-18.6 


760.5 


796.1 


820.6 


620.2 


622.7 


•32.3 


6296 


633.9 


33 

6,479.2 
2.600,6 
14.123 
11.368 


41 
1.725.5 
2.869.0 
14.973 
11,631 


4.1 
1,946.1 

2.893.6 
16,696 
11,600 


4.7 
1.926.7 
1.902.6 
16.630 
11.564 


37 
3.060.1 

2.898.0 
16.766 
11.511 


2.8 

4.001.9 
2.872-4 

15,840 
11.376 


6.2 

4 T 021.3 
2.861.9 
15.687 
11.307 


3.9 

4,056,2 
2.870.8 
16,006 
11.323 


246.4 

244,1 


248 J 

246.6 

Annual 


251.4 
249.2 


261.0 
2469 

1900 

June 


261,8 
249.6 


252.fi 
260.4 


252.9 
260.8 

1991 


253-3 

261.1 


1986 


I960 


1900 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June P 








Monthly data i 


•eaeoneiiy ed justed 






105,4 
142.7 


108,1 
144,9 


100.2 
144.0 


110.1 
146,2 


106.0 

141.4 


1055 
141-8 


106.2 
142.9 


1069 
143.6 


115.0 
6.4 

4.070.6 


117.3 

52 

4.364.3 


117.9 
5.4 

4,6456 


1162 

5.3 

4,640.7 


116.7 
6.6 

4.760.4 


117.4 
6.6 

4.765.1 


116.6 

6,9 
4.760.0 


1169 
7.0 

4.602-6 


1.069.6 
6.60 

6,71 
1,468 


3.223.1 

1.12 

9.26 

1.376 


3,327.6 

7-61 

6.32 

1.193 


3*290.6 

7.74 

9-26 

1.167 


3.374,9 
591 
6.93 
907 


3.682 6 

6.67 
6.C6 
977 


3.394.9 
5.61 
886 

989 


3,396 6 
5.60 

9.01 
1.040 


10.6 
1.49 
157.6 
153 
27,2 
13.9 
7.1 


9.9 

1 51 

145.1 

•06 

28,8 

14.6 

7.6 


6.6 

1.61 
160.6 
•60 
•0.2 
16,2 
7,9 


98 
149 
160.3 
•6.0 
30.2 
16.3 

11 


6.7 

1.57 

1516 

97.7 

30.9 

16.5 

7,9 


7.9 
1.54 
151.0 
97.5 
30.7 
16.6 

11 


6-4 

1.61 
152-2 
96.3 
309 
16.7 
6.2 


90 

P 1619 

P 96.0 
P 30.9 
P 16.6 
P 6.1 




Annual 




1900 

July 






1901 




1966 


1089 


1090 


Apr 


Mey 


June 


July 


128.2 
1.757 


138.1 
1.681 


1450 
1.617 


149.0 
1 640 


137.1 

1-703 


138 1 
1.720 


130.6 

1.760 


137.6 

1.760 



1/ Annual data as of December of tn* year listed. 2/ Private, Including form. P* preliminary. — «ntf available, 
Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313- 
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Table 3.—Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 



World. Jet* U.S. 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merch. exports 
Developed leaa U.S. 

Real GDP 

Consumer prket 

Merch . •aoorta 
Developing 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merch. export i 
Asia 

Reel GDP 

Consumer price! 

Merch, export* 
Lctln America 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merch. exports 
Africa 

Real GDP 

Consumer prices 

Merch. exports 
Middle East 

Real GOP 

Consumer pricea 

Merch. export* 
Central Europe. A USSR 

Real GDP 

Consumer price* 

Merch. export* 



1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1980 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1090 


1991 T 


1992 F 


Average 
1981-50 










Annual percent change 












1.1 
13.5 
-7.8 


2.2 

12.3 
-1.6 


3,8 
12,8 

6.4 


3.5 

13.1 
1.8 


32 
10.3 
11.7 


3.4 

13.3 
18.9 


4,5 
21.8 
12.0 


3,5 
42.7 

7.3 


24 

43.2 
14.9 


1.0 

45.1 

8.9 


2.7 

30.2 
8.9 


2.9 
19.7 

6.1 


1.0 
75 

-4.4 


2.1 

5.0 

-0.5 


3.7 
4.7 

0.3 


3.4 
4,2 
4.6 


2,7 
2.4 

19.4 


3.2 

3.0 

17.8 


4.5 

3.3 

12.2 


3.7 
4.4 

0,0 


3.3 
4,9 

17.1 


2.0 

4.6 

10.3 


31 

3.9 
8.3 


2.9 
6.0 
7.5 


1.9 

£5.3 

-13,3 


1.3 
32.9 
-3.3 


4.5 
38.3 

3.8 


4.5 

38,6 
-3.2 


2.8 

30,2 
-3.4 


4,1 

41,0 
19,7 


4 2 

70.2 
14.3 


3.4 

105.0 
10 J 


2.0 

117.7 

9.2 


2.9 

40.9 
7,0 


4.7 
215.4 
115 


3,2 

52.8 

3.2 


6.7 

e.4 

-0,5 


8.1 
0,0 
40 


8.4 

0,1 
14,0 


0,9 

0,0 
-0,9 


0.9 

87 
8.8 


8.1 
9.5 

X.I 


9.0 
14.3 
23.2 


5.5 
11.7 
11.5 


5.3 

7.9 

11.6 


6.0 
9.1 
7.5 


5.2 
9.2 
9.5 


7.0 
87 

11.0 


-1.6. 

07.1 

-10.0 


-2.8 

108.7 

-0.2 


3.0 

133.5 
0.3 


3.4 

146.1 


4.7 
87.8 

-17.9 


24 

130,0 

13.0 


0,2 

280.4 

14.1 


1,5 

533,1 

12,3 


-1.0 

768.0 

9.2 


1.0 

122.9 

3.8 


3,3 

65.5 

4.7 


1.0 

232.1 

2.7 


1.1 

13.3 
-27.9 


-1-1 
17.8 
15.2 


0.7 
20.O 
-1.0 


4.0 
13.1 
-2.5 


1.7 

14.7 

-17.1 


1.3 
14.7 
14.2 


2,9 
18,0 
-2,3 


3.3 

19,5 
2.8 


1.9 
15,2 
20.7 


2.0 
17.0 
2.9 


2.9 
14.0 

4.0 


1.4 

10.9 
-1.0 


2.9 

11.4 
220 


1.1 
9.9 

-23.0 


0.0 

11.7 

-12.1 


1.7 

9.4 

-79 


-0.7 

10.0 
-20.4 


0.1 
17.7 
13.1 


4,7 

10.8 

2.1 


3.2 

14.2 
19.0 


-1.5 
13,0 

13.0 


-3,3 

13,3 
-7.1 


8.5 
13.2 

13.2 


1.0 
12.8 

-4.3 


2 A 

15,4 
8.1 


2.7 
0.4 

3, a 


1,9 
5.8 
1.0 


0.0 
8,3 

-1.9 


3.3 

10.1 
5.7 


1.0 
12.4 

10.1 


1.0 

20.6 
5.2 


1,0 
93.8 

-0.1 


-7.1 

83.1 
-5.3 


-14.8 
221.2 
-10.9 


-2.4 
154.9 

3.1 


0.8 

20.3 

3.0 



P ■ forecast. 

Information contact AJberto Jerardo* (202) 219-071 7, 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 





Annual 




1990 
July 








1991 






1988 


1980 


1990 


Fob 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June R 


Julyp 








1077-100 












138 


147 


150 


151 


145 


149 


146 


152 


1S5 


161 


126 


134 


128 


129 


122 


126 


131 


138 


146 


137 


138 


156 


123 


116 


103 


107 


110 


112 


108 


104 


120 


128 


123 


131 


118 


122 


124 


122 


115 


111 


117 


123 


118 


128 


114 


117 


119 


117 


113 


109 


&5 


98 


107 


106 


112 


113 


117 


114 


111 


107 


132 


145 


149 


144 


154 


153 


153 


153 


153 


153 


108 


102 


92 


93 


93 


04 


94 


93 


92 


67 


185 


192 


192 


196 


197 


213 


213 


235 


398 


364 


197 


203 


202 


205 


207 


228 


228 


253 


HI 


410 


140 


152 


154 


134 


142 


166 


169 


214 


172 


140 


138 


144 


144 


123 


131 


160 


163 


224 


163 


136 


124 


188 


191 


245 


133 


138 


164 


222 


188 


188 


150 


160 


170 


172 


166 


1B» 


166 


165 


163 


163 


166 


174 


193 


190 


196 


199 


108 


190 


192 


191 


120 


140 


141 


144 


121 


117 


116 


117 


117 


119 


118 


137 


131 


128 


122 


136 


122 


119 


120 


127 


170 


178 


184 


184 


_ 


__ 


190 





_ 


169 


157 


165- 


171 


170 


— 


— 


175 


— 


— 


173 


128 


136 


128 


130 


^ 


*— 


125 


— 


^ 


119 


182 


194 


213 


214 


— 


^ 


223 


— 


— 


214 


150 


165 


165 


163 


_ 


— 


163 


— * 


— 


163 


130 


137 


131 


130 


— ^ 


^ 


136 


* — 


— 


136 


127 


130 


139 


141 


— 


— 


15* 


— 


— 


153 


187 


180 


204 


167 


— 


— 


198 
157 


^ 


— 


196 


145 


150 


154 


1S4 


^ 


— 


* — 


— 


157 


215 


223 


231 


233 





^ 


247 


— 


— 


248 


181 


193 


202 


201 


— 


— 


210 


— 


— 


210 


197 


206 


216 


217 


— 


— 


227 


— 


— 


227 


138 


141 


144 


143 


_ 


— 


144 


— 


* — 


148 


161 


161 


166 


160 





— 


172 


— 


— 


172 


182 


176 


174 


174 





_ 


173 


— 


— 


173 


147 


152 


157 


157 





— 


162 


— 


— 


t62 


177 


185 


191 


192 


— 


— 


202 


— 


— 


202 


160 


167 


172 


171 


— 


— 


176 


— 


— 


174 


81 


83 


82 


82 


78 


79 


78 


80 


62 


80 


532 


674 


684 


692 


661 


681 


679 


694 


706 


688 


1.167 


1,220 


1,265 


1,265 


— 


— 


1.305 


— 


— 


1,299 


54 


55 


54 


55 


— 


-~ 


52 


— 


— 


53 



Pile • a received 
All larm product* 
All cropi 
Fbodgreina 
Feed gralni 4 hay 
FewTgraJne 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil -bearing crept 
Fruit, all 
Freah market 1/ 
Commercial vegetabtea 
Freah mark at 
Potatoea&drybean* 
Livestock *producta 
Meat animal* 
Dairy product a 
Poultry ft, egga 
Price a paid 

Commoditiea & eervfeea. 
intereet. Uxea. A wage ralea 
Production item a 
Feed 

Feeder liveatock 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agricultural Chemical* 
Fueie 8, energy 
Farm & motor luppltai 
Autoa Atrucka 

Tractori A aelf-propelted machinery 
Other machinery 
Building Alencfag 
Farm aervicea &ca«h rent 
Int. payable per acre on (arm raal estate debt 
Taxai payable per acra on htrm real eetate 
Wage ratea {aaaaonaJly adjusted) 
Production itema. Iniereet laxea* A wage ratea 

Ratio, pricea received lo price* Paid (H) 2/ 
Prtaea received (19 10-14-100) 
Price ■ palq\ ate (parity lode*) (1910-14-100) 
Parity ratio (1910-14-100) (*>)2J 

1/ Freeh market tor noncitrut; freeh market & proc owing for ettrue. 2/ Ratio of Index of pricea received for aH farm producta to Index of pricea paid for 
commoditiea & aervicea, in (ere at, taxea. & wage ratea. Ratio uaee the meet recent pricea paid Index Pricea paid data are quarterly & m\ be publiahed 
in January. April. July. & October, ft -revised P ■ preliminary. — ■ not available. 

In tormalkm contact Ann Duncan (202) 21B-0313. 



September 1991 



4$ 



1991 



Table 5,— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 

Annual 1/ 1990 

ISflfl 
CROPS 
All wheat ($/bu.) 
Rice, rough ($tewt) 
Corn ($/bu J 
Sorghum ($/cwt) 

All hay. bated ($Aon) 
Soybeans ($/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (ctsJIb.) 

Potatoes J$/cwt) 
Lettuce (S/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh (S/cwt) 2/ 
Onions ($fcwt) 
Dry edible beans (Sfcwt) 

Apples for fresh ueejctt Jb.) 

Pears for fresh ueejifton) 
Oranges, all uses ($/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, alt uses <S/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (Sfcwt) 
Calvea ($/cwt) 
Hoge(Stewt) 
Lambs ($/cwt) 

ATI milk, sold to plants ($/cwt) 

MitK. manuf, grade ($/cwt) 
Broilers (ets./lb.) 
Egqs(cts7dozj4/ 
Turkeys ^cts./lb) 
Woo* (cts,flb.) 5/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock, 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 
4/ Average of all eggs sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggf sold at retail. Si Average local market price* excluding incentive payments. 

RatrevSeed. P ■ preliminary. — not a vail able- 
Information contact. Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



1086 


1989 


1990 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June R 


JuiyP 


3.72 
6.83 
2.54 

4.05 


3.72 

7,35 
2.36 
3.79 


2.61 
6,73 

2.30 
3.75 


2.79 
7.05 
2,62 
4.44 


2.43 
8.72 
2,32 
3.87 


2.53 
7,08 
2.39 
3,93 


2.60 

7.46 
2.42 

4.05 


2.64 
7.42 
2.38 
4.11 


2,55 
7.40 

2,31 
3.89 


2,47 

6.93 
2,23 
3.79 


85.20 
7.42 
55,6 


86.00 
5.70 
66.2 


86.00 

5,75 
67.8 


83.60 
5.97 
63.9 


80.40 
5,85 
67.9 


84,50 
5.78 

68.5 


68 60 
5.77 

70.8 


84.20 
5.67 
68.9 


71.60 

5.55 
67.2 


70.60 
5,20 
64.9 


e.02 

14.70 

27.10 

9.75 

29 90 


7.36 
1260 
33.10 
11,40 
28 50 


6.15 

11,50 
27.40 
10,50 
18.50 


9.97 
12.40 
26.80 

9.49 
33.20 


5.38 

6,80 

31.60 

10.70 

18 20 


5,54 

10,60 
44.00 
13.00 
18.90 


6,83 

8.93 

49,30 

20.10 

19.60 


9.70 
23.10 
54.40 
22.60 
20,00 


8,18 
9.46 

56.40 
14.60 

17.80 


8.11 

6.71 

35,30 

16.00 

18.90 


17.4 
156 40 

7.18 
5.43 


13,9 

336.00 
7.08 

4.45 


20.9 

349.00 

5.99 

6,21 


20.3 
410.00 

6.00 
5.80 


20,3 

358 00 

5.98 

4.50 


20.2 

395,00 
7.41 
5,43 


19.9 

390.00 

7.37 

5.10 


22.5 

431.00 
7,95 
4 91 


24.2 

754,00 
21.35 

5,44 


24.8 

19.48 
4.82 


66.80 
89.85 
42.54 
69.50 


69,67 
91.84 

43,24 
67.33 


74.79 
96,51 
53.99 

56,01 


73.60 
95.90 

60,80 
54 40 


77.00 
104.00 

52.10 
45.80 


78,50 
107.00 

51,40 
51.10 


78,00 

109.00 

50,80 

54.60 


75,90 
107.00 

54.10 
57.60 


73,60 
106.00 

54.70 
55.30 


73.30 

103,00 

53.90 

56.10 


12.28 

11.15 

340 

53.2 

36.9 

138,0 


13.56 

12,38 

36.1 

70,0 

40. 

124.0 


13.78 

12.33 

32,4 

70.4 
38,4 

78,8 


14.00 
13.10 
36.3 
57.3 
39.1 
76.0 


11.70 
10.20 
29,9 
67.7 
34,4 
42.1 


11.40 
10,10 
30.6 
80,5 
37.6 
47.9 


11.30 
10,10 

30.4 
65.1 
36,7 

58.4 


11.40 
10,20 
31,3 
59.5 
38,9 
67,4 


11.40 

10.40 
31.4 
59.3 
39.7 

71.8 


11,60 

10.70 
32,6 
65.0 
40,0 
56.4 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6,— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U,S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



132.4 
133.4 



132,0 
133,4 



134.0 
1354 



1342 
135.7 



Consumer Price Index, all items 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 2/ 
Fats A oils 3/ 
Fresh frurt 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar& sweets 

BeverageBp nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

1/Beef, YeaUamb.pofk.5 l processed meat. 2/ includes butter, 3/ Excludes butler. 

In lor ma< ion com act: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Annual 




1990 










1991 






1990 


June 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 
1982-S4«100 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


130.7 
130,3 


129.9 
129.4 


133.8 
1337 


133.8 
133.7 


134.6 

134.3 


134,8 
134.6 


135.0 
134.8 


135.2 
134.9 


135,6 
135.4 


136.0 
135.7 



135.8 
135,8 



135,5 
136.2 



135,8 
136.5 



1367 

137.1 



136.8 
137.5 



137.2 
137,9 



132 3 
128.5 
128.8 
129.8 


131.7 
129.6 
129.0 
132.9 


133.8 
1331 
131.9 
137.1 


133.8 
133.6 
133.0 
1368 


136,4 
133,5 
132,9 
136.5 


135.7 
132,8 
132,6 

135,1 


136.0 
133.1 
132.9 
1352 


137.0 
132.7 
133.4 
133,3 


136.9 
133.4 
134.1 
134.2 


137.4 
133.5 
133,2 
136.1 


132.5 
146 7 
124.1 
1285 
126.3 
170.9 


134.0 
143,7 
112.2 
124,9 
125.5 
173,2 


130.5 
147.0 
128 5 
128.1 
128.8 
164.8 


129.7 

148.5 
128.7 

1267 
131.0 
171.2 


131.3 
151.1 
139.8 
125.2 
132.4 
100.2 


132.7 
148.7 
125.4 
125,2 
133.1 
100.6 


131.9 
149.6 
133.1 
124.9 
132.5 
195.9 


131.1 
148,2 
124.8 
124 J 
133.0 
202.3 


132.7 
147.0 
112.4 
124.4 
132.6 
204,8 


131.5 
146,7 
110JS 
123,9 
131.6 
204.4 


,136,9 
151.1 
1626 
1275 


140.1 
140.0 
185 8 
127.6 


137.0 
149.5 

134.5 
127,5 


1346 

144,0 
133.9 
128:1 


134,7 
159.9 
139.6 
127.7 


1332 

152,5 
140.9 
128.4 


132.2 
151.1 
139.6 
128-2 


132 3 
169.2 

144,4 
128.4 


132 1 
167.3 
149.1 
128.7 


131.2 
180.6 
165,8 
130.0 


140.0 
124.7 


140.1 
124.5 


141.7 
126,1 


142.4 
126.4 


1443 
127.3 


144.3 
127.1 


144.3 
1283 


145.2 
128.2 


145,3 
129.2 


145.7 
129.5 


113,5 


113 3 


1145 


113.1 


1157 


1163 


114.9 


115,5 


114.9 


113,9 


122.8 
117.4 
181.5 
129.3 


121.8 
117.3 
180.9 
129.3 


128.4 
119.6 
187.2 

130,9 


1238 
118.4 

190.5 
130.9 


122.0 
117,3 
195.8 

137.3 


124 8 
118.4 

196.7 
141.6 


127.7 
120.6 
197.0 
142,2 


129.1 
121.9 
199,2 
1426 


128,3 
121.7 
199.6 
142.7 


125.2 
120.2 
202.9 
1430 
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Table 1— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 



Finished ooodsl/ 

Consumer food* 

Fr**h fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 

Dried fruit 

Canned fruit & Juice 

Frozen fruit & juice 

Fre*h veg. excl. potatoes 
Canned veg. & Juices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 



Boktt 



:ery products 





Annuel 




1990 
June 








1991 






198a 


1989 


1990 


Jan 


FebR 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 










1982- 


100 










108.0 


113.6 


110.2 


117,8 


122.3 


121.4 


120.6 


120.9 


121.7 


121.9 


112,6 


118,7 


124.4 


124_* 


124.6 


124.6 


125.1 


125.4 


126.2 


125,4 


113 5 


113.2 


117.3 


117.0 


127.4 


131.8 


132.7 


129,5 


132.4 


137.8 


105,6 


116,7 


118.1 


99.8 


97.0 


96.4 


87.2 


1197 


148.7 


1357 


901 


103,0 


1«7 


105.0 


111.1 


111.4 


111.3 


111,3 


111.3 


111.3 


1202 


122.7 


126.9 


127.5 


126.2 


127.3 


126.9 


126.8 


127.3 


126.8 


1298 


1239 


1388 


146.3 


115,1 


115.0 


112.2 


112,5 


112.8 


1127 


100,4 


103,9 


1078 


837 


83.3 


87.3 


88.4 


112.8 


157.0 


138.0 


108.3 


118.6 


116.7 


118.1 


114.8 


114.8 


115.4 


114.4 


114.8 


1127 


106.6 


115.6 


118,5 


118.0 


118.4 


118.5 


1t8,8 


118,6 


118.0 


117.7 


113.9 


163.6 


1673 


147.2 


134.0 


137.5 


1348 


158.4 


136.1 


146.1 


68.6 


119.6 


117.6 


100.4 


140.0 


110,5 


131.7 


113.2 


94,6 


96.9 


126,4 


135.4 


140,9 


140.7 


1449 


145.5 


146,1 


145,6 


145,5 


1441.3 


99,9 


104.8 


116.9 


120.3 


117.3 


117.0 


1176 


117.4 


118.0 


117.4 


101,4 


108.9 


116.0 


115.7 


118.1 


116.7 


118,1 


118.4 


117.5 


114.9 


96.0 


97.7 


119.7 


130.1 


116.3 


117.6 


117,3 


115.6 


118,8 


120.8 


111,6 


120.4 


113,6 


116.0 


107.8 


106.5 


108.0 


108.7 


111.6 


111.8 


148,7 


142.9 


148.6 


137 5 


157.8 


157.1 


168.0 


162.6 


1651 


1464 


102.2 


110.6 


117.2 


118.0 


112.3 


112.0 


111.3 


111.6 


111,6 


112.0 


113,8 


119,9 


124.8 


126.5 


120.0 


120,2 


120.0 


119.5 


119.7 


118,8 


118,8 


116.6 


123.2 


128.7 


119.3 


119.9 


121,6 


120.3 


117.2 


115.0 


114.3 


177.7 


122.3 


121.1 


127.2 


127.6 


127.0 


127.1 


126.0 


126.5 


103.1 


106.9 


115.3 


112,9 


119,6 


118.2 


116.7 


117.0 


118.1 


118.6 


111.8 


115.2 


117.2 


117.5 


124.4 


124.2 


123.8 


124.3 


123.2 


123.3 


111.7 


114.5 


117.4 


117.6 


118,3 


118.8 


118.7 


119.1 


1192 


119.5 


115.1 


120.8 


125.6 


125.5 


126.3 


127.1 


128,4 


127.9 


128.4 


128.8 


171,8 


194.8 


221.5 


224,1 


237.4 


237.4 


237.7 


243.3 


243.4 


249.1 


107.1 


112.0 


114.5 


113.1 


116,4 


115.5 


114.3 


1140 


114,1 


114.3 


106.0 


112.7 


117.9 


121.0 


115.4 


115.5 


116.1 


116.3 


115.7 


115.3 


105.7 


114.6 


103.6 


109.4 


91.2 


92,6 


947 


96.1 


96.2 


95.7 


108,9 


118,2 


122.7 


122.8 


123.1 


123.2 


122.5 


122.1 


121.1 


121.0 


116.6 


103.1 


116.7 


1277 


110.7 


110.0 


112.3 


109.2 


102.7 


101.8 


96.0 


103.1 


108.9 


101.2 


112.8 


104.1 


101.6 


101.2 


102.2 


99.5 


1061 


111,2 


113.1 


1156 


1072 


107.3 


110.1 


109.0 


108.8 


107.4 


108.5 


114.6 


117.2 


106.9 


109.8 


111.4 


112.2 


123.4 


140.8 


136,0 


87,9 


106.4 


97.5 


110.4 


85,9 


88.0 


94.0 


94.1 


92.7 


90.2 


103,3 


106-1 


115.6 


117,8 


112.6 


113.9 


117.1 


115.8 


115.2 


112.8 


121,5 


128 8 


118.8 


118.5 


110.4 


103.1 


110.2 


107.3 


113,9 


112.7 


88,4 


107.8 


117.8 


125.9 


115.2 


126.3 


126.6 


134.0 


1392 


130.8 


89.4 


98.8 


101.3 


103.1 


64.4 


84.1 


83.7 


82.1 


82,8 


84.8 


134.0 


123 8 


111.8 


112.2 


109.6 


111,2 


111.7 


1097 


107.5 


108.7 


872 


93.8 


960 


95,7 


10C.2 


100,2 


99.6 


99.6 


99.6 


99,6 


111,9 


115 J 


119.2 


119.3 


115.6 


113.1 


113.4 


113.1 


112,9 


113.3 



Beef AveaJ 

Pork 

Processed poultry 

Fish 

Dairy product* 

Processed fruits & vegetable! 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Soft drinks 

Consumer finished goods less foode 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate material* 2/ 

Materials lor food manufacturing 
Rour 

Refined sugaf3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude material* 47 

Foodstuffs &feedstuffs 
Fruit* & vegetables 6/ 
Grain* 
Uve stock 
Poultry, live 

Fiber*, plant & *nimal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

AJI commodities 

industrial commodities^ 

All foods 6/ 

Farm products & 
Processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 
Processed foods & feeds 6/ 

Cereal & bakery product* 

Sugar & confectionery 

Beverages 

1/Commodmes ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 3/All1ypes& sizes of 
refined sugar. 47 Products entering market for the first time that have notl>een manufactured at that point. 5/ Fresh & dried. 6/ Includes all raw. 
Intermediate, & processed foods (excludes soft drink*, alcoholic beverages, & manufactured animal feeds). P • preliminary. R • revised. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



106,9 
106.3 



112.2 
111.6 



116,3 

116.8 



114,3 
113.2 



119,0 
119.3 



117 2 
117.2 



116.1 
115.6 



116.0 



116,5 



116.6 116.6 



1163 
116.3 



1115 


117.8 


123.2 


123.8 


122.7 


122.5 


123,3 


123.7 


124,5 


123.6 


110.0 


115.4 


118.6 


119.6 


117.0 


117.1 


118,3 


118.2 


118.5 


117.7 


104.9 


110.9 


1122 


113.6 


106.9 


106,9 


109.6 


109.4 


110.2 


108.9 


112.7 


117.8 


121.9 


122.8 


122.1 


122.3 


122 8 


122.7 


122.7 


122.1 


123.0 

114.7 


131.1 


134.1 


134.7 


136.3 


136.0 


137.2 


137.2 


137.6 


137.8 


120.1 


123.1 


123.0 


126.3 


128.4 


127.2 


128,9 


129,0 


128.4 


114.3 


118.4 


120.8 


120.8 


124.3 


125.5 


125.2 


125.4 


124.5 


124.7 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Table 8.— Farm -Retail Price Spreads, 
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Annual 



1900 



1061 



Market basket M 
Retail coet (1082 -84.100) 

Farm value (1982-64-100) 
Farm-retail spread ( 1082 -84- 100) 
Farm value-retail coat (%) 

Meat product* 
Retail cost (1982-04-1 00) 
Farm value (1082-84-100) 
Farm-retell spread (1082-84-100) 
Farm value-retail coat (<M>) 

Dairy producti 
Retail Coat (1082-84-1 00) 
Farm value (1082-84*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 
Farm value-retail coat (<M>) 

Poultry 
Retail coat (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail apread(l082-S4.100) 
Farm value-retail coat (%) 

Retail coat (1982^64-100) 
Farm value (1082-84.100) 
Farm-retail sprsad{1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost {%) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1982-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost {%) 

Freeh fruits 
Retail cost (1082-84.100) 
Farm value (1082-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread (1082-64-100) 
Farm value-retail coat (%) 

Fresh vegetables 
Retail coete(1082-84-100) 
Farm value (1082-84.100) 
Farm-retail spread(1082-S4.1O0) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Processed Irulte & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982-84- 100) 
Farm value (1 982-84-1 M) 
Farm-retail spread{i932-S4-1O0) 
Farm value-retail costs (<H>) 

Fate & oils 
Retail cost (1982-84-1 00) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 



Beef. Choice 
Retail price 2/ (cte./lb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cte.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cte.) 
Farmn-etall spread fete.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/fcts.) 
Farm -whole sale 67 fete.) 
Farm value-retalt price (%) 

Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cteTIb,) 
Wholesale value 3/(cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 

Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Wholesale-retail 5V fete.) 
Farm-wholeeeJe 67 fete.) 

Farm value-retail price (%) 



1068 


1080 


1990 P 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


ne.6 

100.5 

125.1 

30,2 


124.0 

107.1 
134.1 

30.1 


133.6 
113.3 

144.4 
20.7 


133.0 

113.4 

143.0 

20.0 


137.0 
100.3 


137.0 
108.2 
152.6 

27.7 


137.2 

108.3 

162.7 

27.7 


138.6 
108.2 

154.7 
27.4 


138.4 

110.0 

163,3 

28.0 


139.2 

100.2 

156.3 

27.6 


112.2 
00.5 

125.2 
44.0 


110.7 

103,3 

130.4 

44.8 


128.6 

110.0 

140.0 

46.0 


120.0 

122.4 

130.0 

47.8 


133.6 
114.5 

163.0 
43.4 


132 8 
116.0 

160.0 
44.2 


133.1 

117.0 

149.7 

44.5 


132.7 

117.2 

146.0 

44.7 


133.4 

117.0 

150.2 

44.4 


133.5 

115.3 

152.2 

43.7 


108.4 
90fl 

124.7 
40.1 


116.0 
00.1 

130,8 
41.1 


126.5 

101,0 

140.2 

38.0 


124.9 

100.7 

147,2 

38.7 


126.2 
80.1 

101 2 
33.0 


126.2 
86,7 

100.7 
33.2 


124.0 
85,0 

101.2 
32.0 


124.5 
86.0 

100,0 
32.8 


124.4 
84.0 

100.8 
32.7 


123.0 
85.4 

160.4 
33.1 


120.7 

1102 

132.8 

48.0 


132.7 

117.1 

150.0 

47.2 


132.6 

107.0 

101.1 

43.5 


134.0 
110.9 
100.0 

44,3 


131.3 

100.2 

107.1 

40.8 


132.7 
07.7 

173.0 
39.4 


131,0 
101.1 
167.3 
41.0 


131.1 
100.1 
106.7 

40.9 


132.7 

103.7 

166.1 

41.8 


131.6 

104.3 

162.8 

42.5 


03.0 
76.7 

123,0 
52.7 


118.6 

107.6 

138.1 

68.3 


124.1 

108.0 

153.2 

66.0 


112.2 
93.1 

140.6 
63.3 


130.8 
1205 

163.7 
58.1 


126,4 

103.3 
165.2 

62.0 


133.1 
128.7 

141.0 
02.1 


124.8 
90.0 

176.6 
49.7 


112.4 
66.4 

100.0 
46.8 


110.2 
85.2 

166.0 
49.7 


122.1 

027 

126.2 

03 


132.4 

101,7 

136.7 

0,4 


140.0 

90.6 

146.0 

7.0 


140.1 

95.1 

140.4 

8.3 


144.3 
79.2 

153.4 
0.7 


144.3 

80.3 

163.2 

0.8 


144.3 

63.6 

162.8 

7.1 


145£ 

84.0 

163.0 

7.2 


146.3 

86.4 
153.7 

7.2 


146.7 

64.2 

154.3 

7.1 


146.4 

116.5 

158.7 

26.3 


154.7 

108.5 

176.0 

22.2 


174.0 

128.0 

190.0 

23.2 


178.3 

126.8 

202.1 

22.6 


108.3 

205.5 

106.0 

32.7 


196.6 

198.7 

195.6 

31.0 


197.4 
105.3 
212.2 

20.4 


206.5 

162.3 

220.9 

248 


207.3 

185.4 

217.4 

28.2 


200.7 

210,6 

206.0 

32.0 


126.3 

105.8 

141.3 

27.8 


143.1 

123.3 

163.2 

203 


151.1 
124 2 

165.0 
27.0 


140.0 

100.4 

100.4 

24,3 


150,0 
112.0 
1841 

24.0 


152.5 

100.7 

170,0 

23.6 


161.1 
103.5 
176.0 

23.2 


100,2 
131.3 
188.7 

20.3 


107.3 

101.6 

170.1 

32.6 


160.6 

140.1 

201.3 

26.3 


117.0 

136,0 

111.7 

27,0 


125 

133,6 

122.3 

26.4 


132.7 

147.2 

128.1 

26.4 


134.0 

131.8 

135 6 

23.3 


131.6 

121.7 

1346 

22.0 


131.0 

122.3 

133,7 

22.2 


130.3 
122.0 
132.0 

22.4 


130.5 

122.0 

132,0 

22.4 


130.5 

122.0 

132,0 

22.4 


130.5 

117.4 

134.0 

21.4 


113,1 

103.0 

116.8 

24.6 


121.2 
05.6 

130.0 
21.2 

Annual 


120.3 

107.1 

133.4 

22.6 


125.5 

113.8 

120.8 

24.4 

1090 

June 


132.4 

103.8 

142.0 

21.1 


133.1 
103,3 
144,1 

20.0 


132.6 

105.8 

142,3 

21.6 


133,0 

106.8 

143.0 

21.4 

1091 


132.0 
100.0 
144.6 

20.3 


131.0 
90.4 

144.0 
10.7 


1984 


1980 


1900 P 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


2503 

169.4 

148.3 

102.0 

80.0 

21.1 

69 


265.7 
176.8 
157.6 

108,1 
88.0 

19.2 
59 


231.0 
189.6 
168.4 
112.6 

01.4 
21.2 

60 


282.1 

187.0 

163.8 

118.3 

95.1 

23,2 

58 


294.9 
192,6 
170.2 
124.7 
102.3 
22.4 
58 


292.6 
189,6 
171.1 
121.4 
102.0 
18.5 
58 


206.4 

103.4 
175.5 
110.0 
102.0 
17.0 
59 


207.1 

194.1 
176,3 
121.8 
103 
18.8 
59 


296.1 
190.0 

170,0 
126.1 

105.2 

20.9 

57 


202.4 
186.1 

160.0 

131,5 

100.3 

25.2 

65 


183.4 

101.0 
69.4 


182.0 

99.2 
70,4 


2120 

118.3 

87.2 


218.1 

125.6 
96.0 


216.1 

109,7 
81.4 


215.5 
1 10.1 

83.1 


213.9 

110.8 

82.7 


211.7 

109,7 

81.4 


213.3 

115.5 

87.4 


214,0 

110.0 
87.7 


114.0 
82 4 
31.6 

38 


112.6 
83.7 
28.8 

38 


125.4 

94.3 

31.1 

41 


121.2 

02.6 

28.7 

44 


134.7 

106.4 

28,3 

38 


132 4 

105.4 

27.0 

30 


131.2 

103.1 

28.1 

30 


130.3 

102J0 

28.3 

38 


125.9 

07.6 

26.1 

41 


120,9 

08.0 

26.3 

41 


Hlcee for domestical produced form foods, published monthly by BLS. Trie farm vaJue is the payment for 
lit. less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of sale & may include 
g for some commodities. Trie larm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm vaJue, 
ng, transporting, distributing. 21 Weighted average price of retail cute from pork & choice yield grade 3 
» (boxed beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transportation coats 
jeer for live animal equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts, Charges for retailing 



Information contacts: Denie Dunham (202) 219-0870, Larry Duewer (202)219-0712. 
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Agricultural Outlook 







Annual 








1990 






1991 




1988 


1989 


1990 


1 


II 
1967=100" 


til 


IV 


1 


ifP 


Labor — hourly earnings 
& benefits 


370.1 


379.5 


392,9 


388.8 


392.0 


392.5 


398.3 


400.9 


404.9 


Processing 

Wholesaling 

Retailing 


382.0 
3941 
347,7 


390.3 
409.1 
355.6 


404.8 
421.5 
368,8 


4007 
417.0 
364.3 


404.1 

419.5 
367.7 


404.4 
423.2 

367.0 


409,7 
426.5 

368.4 


412,6 
432.0 

375.5 


416.9 

435.7 
379,2 


Packaging & container! 
Paperboard boxes & containers 
Metal can* 


350.7 
308.1 

442.3 


384.6 
3237 

443,2 


367.6 
323.9 
455.0 


367,1 

326.7 
450.9 


367,3 
324.1 

456.3 


366,5 
322.3 

456.3 


369,4 
322.5 

456.3 


375.0 
322.4 

468.1 


372 
318.4 
469.2 


Paper bags & related products 
Plastic films & bodies 
Glass containers 
Metal foil 


372.2 
305.7 
398.9 
286.0 


409.2 
313.2 

409,9 
274.4 


413.0 
307.1 
427,3 

250.4 


411.5 
308.5 
422.2 
250.0 


408.9 

306.9 
428.0 
257.6 


410.2 
303,9 
428.9 
2614 


421.3 
309.2 
429.8 
264,7 


423.1 
318.0 
445.4 
263.0 


419.5 
311.6 
445,9 
257.5 


Transportation services 
Advertising 


403.5 
3847 


404,9 
409.1 


411.3 
432 9 


410.9 
425,3 


410.5 
429.6 


408.2 
435.1 


415.7 

441.7 


420.7 
453.5 


423.2 

458.0 


Fuel & power 
Electric 


578.2 

453.3 


619.4 
468.9 


671.4 

477.7 


652.6 
464.2 


615.0 
470,3 


666.0 
496,0 


750.1 
480.1 


6795 
490.6 


636,8 

505.3 


Petroleum 
Natural gas 


502,0 

1.042.1 


592.1 

1.070,9 


744.8 
1.071.0 


693,3 
1,092.3 


582.6 
1.059 


713.4 
1.056.6 


989,8 
1.076.2 


739,1 
1.089.8 


599.5 

1.056.0 


Communication*. waterA sewage 


241.3 


2473 


253.1 


251.5 


253.0 


253.0 


255.0 


250.4 


260.3 


Rent 


272.6 


277,1 


273.0 


272.2 


274.6 


274.9 


270,3 


271,6 


271.6 


Maintenance & repair 


3859 


410.7 


4287 


4211 


4252 


428.2 


432.4 


4357 


441.1 


Business services 


364,6 


388.3 


405.8, 


399.0 


403,3 


40 ^5 


412.7 


421.6 


425.6 


Supplies 


3056 


321,4 


321.1 


318.7 


318.9 


320.1 


326.6 


32SS 


319,5 


Property taxes & Insurance 


410.9 


439 7 


4622 


452,7 


456.5 


468.3 


471.4 


474.0 


477.4 


Interest. shorMerm 


160.3 


172,1 


155.5 


^58.0 


160.3 


153.2 


150.3 


129.1 


1185 


Totai marketing cost Index 


372,4 


384.8 


397,5 


393.4 


3939 


397.0 


405.5 


405,9 


405.8 


* Indexes measure changes In empfc 


iyee earning.* A 


l benefits & in 


\ prices ot sui 


jplies & services used In processing. 


wholesaling. & retailing U.S. farm 



foods purchased for at-home consumption. P - preliminary. 



Information contact; Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 
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Livestock & Products 
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Table 10 —U.S. 


Meat 


Supply & Use 


















Beg. 
stocks 


Produc- 
tion V 


imports 


Tot at 
supply 


Exports 


Ending 
etockf 


Consumption 


Primary 

market 
price 3/ 




Total 


Per 
capita 2/ 

Pounds 










Million pounds Al 








Beef 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


336 
422 
335 

397 


23.569 
23.087 
22.743 
22.986 


2.380 
2.179 
2,356 
2.280 


26.355 
25.688 
25.434 

25.663 


681 
1.023 

1.006 
1,150 


422 
335 
397 
315 


25,252 

24,330 
24,031 
24.198 


72,e 

69.3 
67,8 

67.8 


71.19 
73.86 

78.56 
75-77 


Pork 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


300 
437 
313 

296 


15.684 
15.813 
15.354 

16.021 


1,136 
896 
898 

678 


17.180 
17.146 
16,565 
17.195 


195 
262 
239 
254 


437 
313 
296 

375 


16.548 

16.571 
16 T Q30 
16.566 


52.5 
52,0 
49.8 

50.9 


43,39 
44.03 
54,45 

49-51 


VeaJS/ 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


4 
5 
4 

e 


396 
365 
327 
314 


27 






427 

360 
331 
320 


10 





6 
4 


412 
356 

325 
316 


14 
1.2 

1,1 
1.0 


89.85 
91.84 

96.51 
102-104 


Lamb & mutton 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 


8 

e 

8 
8 


335 
347 
363 

365 


51 
63 
59 

60 


394 

416 
430 
433 


1 

2 
3 
2 


6 
8 
8 
9 


387 
406 
419 
422 


1.4 
1.5 
15 
1.5 


68.26 
67.32 
55.54 

52-54 


Total red meat 

1988. 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 


756 
870 

660 
707 


40.004 
39.602 
38.787 
39.686 


3.594 
3,138 

3.313 
3,218 


44.356 

43.610 
42.760 
43.611 


887 
1,287 
1.246 

1.406 


870 
660 
707 
703 


42.599 
41,663 
40.805 
41.502 


127 9 
124.0 
120,1 

121.0 


— 


Broilers 
1988 

1989 
1990 
1991 F 


25 
36 
38 
26 


16.187 
17.424 
18.660 
19,733 








16.212 
17,460 
18.698 
19.759 


765 

814 

1.143 

1.105 


36 
38 
26 

35 


15.410,. 
16,608: 
17.529 
18,620 


62.9 
67.1 
70,1 
73.8 


66.3 

59.0 

64.8 

50-52 


Mature chicken 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 F 


168 
157 
189 

224 


633 
568 
568 
553 








821 
725 
777 
777 


26 
24 
25 
25 


157 
189 
224 

240, 


639 

511 
528 

513 


2.6 

2.1 
2.1 
2.0 


— 


Turkeys 
1983 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


266 

250 
236 

306 


3,960 
4.285 
4,734 
4.817 








4,226 
4.535 
4.970 
5,123 


51 
41 
54 
67 


250 
236 
306 
260 


3.926 

4.259 
4.610 
4.796 


16.0 
17,2 
18.4 

19.0 


61.2 

667 

632 

62-64 


Tolal poultry 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 F 


479 
442 
463 

557 


20.780 
22.278 
23.982 

25.103 








21.259 
22,720 
24 4 445 
25.660 


842 

878 

1.222 

1.196 


442 
463 

557 
535 


19.975 
21.379 
22.666 
23.929 


81.5 
86,4 
90/7 
94.8 


— 


Red meat & poultry 
1988 
1989 
990 
1991 F 


1.237 
1.312 
1.123 
1.264 


60784 

61,880 
62.769 

64,789 


3.594 
3.138 
3,313 
3,218 


65.515 

66.330 
67 H 205 
69.271 


1.729 
2.165 
2.470 
2.602 


1 T 312 
1 T 123 

1.264 
1,238 


62.573 
63.042 
63.471 
65.431 


209.4 
210.4 
210,8 
215.8 


— 



1/ Total including farm production for red meale & federally inspected plua nonfederal^ Inspected for poultry, 2/ Retail weight basis, (The beef carcass-to- 
retail conversion factor waa 70.5) 3/ Dollars per cwt tor red meat: cenls per pound tor poultry. Beef: Medium* 1, Ne bra eka Direct 1,100-1 .300 lb.; pork: 
barrows & gilts. 7 markets; veai: farm price of calves: lamb & mutton: Choice slaughter lambs. San Angelo: broilers: wholesale 12-city average; turksys: 
wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young hens. 4/ Carcass weight for red meats & certified ready-to-cook for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1969 veal trade no longer reported 
separately. F» forecast. — ■ not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran, or Max toe Davis (202) 219-0767 
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Agricultural Outtook 



Table 11.— U.S. EggSupply & Use 



iaae 

1&87 
19B8 
1&B9 
1990 

1991 F 

















Consumption 






Pro- 








Hatch- 










Beg. 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex- 


ing 


Ending 




Per 


Wholesale 


stocks 


tion 


ports 


supply 


ports 


use 


stocks 


Total 


capita 
No, 


price* 








Million dozen 










CteVdoz. 


10.7 


5.766.3 


13.7 


5,790.7 


101.6 


566,8 


10,4 


5.111.9 


254.9 


71.1 


10.4 


5,668*2 


5.6 


5,884.2 


111.2 


599,1 


14.4 


5.159.5 


254.9 


61.6 


14.4 


5.784 2 


5.3 


5,803.9 


141.S 


605.9 


16.2 


5.0410 


2468 


62.1 


15.2 


5.597.8 


25,2 


5,638.2 


91.6 


642,9 


10.7 


4.893 


237,3 


81.9 


10.7 


5.659.9 


9.1 


5,679.6 


100,5 


675.B 


11.6 


4.891.7 


234.8 


82.2 


11.0 


5.714,3 


1.7 


5727.7 


1298 


707.6 


12.0 


4.8 78 .3 


231.9 


75-61 



* Cartoned grade Alargeoflge, New Yock. F - forecast 



Information contact. Marine Davie (202) 219-0767. 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use 



Commercial 



1964 

1085 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1tiS9 
1990 
1991 F 







f arm 


xliw- 


Farm 


market- 


tten 


us* 


ing! 


1364 


2.9 


132.4 


143.0 


2,6 


140.8 


143.1 


24 


140.7 


142.7 


2.3 


140.6 


145,2 


2.2 


142.0 


144.2 


2.1 


142.2 


141.3 


2.0 


146.3 


148.1 


20 


146.1 



Beg. 
stock 



Total 



Commercial 



Im- 
perii 



ekl 
supply 



ccc 

net re- 
moval* 



Ending 
stocks 



Dlsap- 



CCC net removal* 

All 

milk 

price Skim solids Total solids 
1/ basis b*pi*27 



BMtkxi pounds (mllkfel baiit) 



6.1 
4.1 

46 
4.1 
4,6 
4.3 
4.1 
5,1 



2.7 
2.8 

2.7 
2.5 
2.4 
2,6 
2.7 
2.5 



140 2 
146*2 
147.0 
147*1 
140.0 
149.0 
163.1 
164,4 



1.7 

13,3 

10.1 

6.1 

9.1 

0.4 

9.0 

10.2 







Jfowt 


Billion pounds 


4.1 


1267 


13.40 


12.4 10.9 


4.6 


130.4 


t2.76 


17,2 15,8 


4.1 


133.0 


12.61 


14.3 129 


4.6 


135,7 


12*54 


0.3 8.3 


4.3 


136.6 


12.26 


5.6 0.9 


4.1 


135.fi 


1356 


0.4 4,0 


6.1 


139.0 


13.73 


1.6 4.6 


4,0 


139.0 


12.00 


4.0 .6.5 



1/ Delivered lo plants & deaJers: do» not reflect deduction ■< 2/ Arbitrarily weighted aw rag* of milkfal beiii (40 percent) & skim eoildi *>**i* (60 percent), f ■ forecast 



Information contact: Jim Miller (202) 219-0770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



Broilers 
Fedsrsirylncpocted slaughter, 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale pries * 
12-cEty(cttJ1b.} 
Price of grower leed (Vton) 
Broiler-feed prke ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb) 
Broiler-type chick* hatched (mil.) 2/ 

Turkeys 
Federafly inspected daughter. 

certified (mil, lb.) 

Wholesale prEce. Eastern U.S.. 

8-16 ib. young hsne (ctsJIb J 
Price of turkey grower feed (Won) 
Turkey-feed pnee ratio 1/ 
Stocki beginning of period (mil. Ib.) 
Pouftg priced inUS. (mil,) 

JO* 

,-ann production (mN.) 
Average number of layers (mil.) 
Rate of lay (eggs per layer 

on farm a) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large (cis./doz.J 3/ 

Price of faying feed ftrton) 

Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (mil. do*,) 
Frozen {mil. doi.) 

Repfacement chicks hatched (mit.) 



ft 





Annual 




1990 
June 






1986 


1989 


1990 


Jan 


Feb 


16.124.4 


17.334,2 


18,553.0 


1.535.7 


1.687,6 


1.488.1 


66.3 

210 

3.1 

24.8 

5.602.4 


69.0 
237 

3.0 

35.0 

5.046.9 


54.8 
218.3 

3,0 

38.3 

6.314.6 


56.4 

220 

3.1 

30.9 

542 2 


517 
213 
2.9 

26.1 
543.9 


50.0 
214 
2.8 

22.7 

497.1 



3,923.4 



366 



4,174.8 



4,560.0 



380,2 



368,7 



1091 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



322.0 



51.4 
211 
2.9 

27.3 

507.1 



330.1 



52.0 

2.09 

2,0 

30.5 

554.0 



377.1 



363 



399.0 



34,5 



33.1 



34.8 



37.0 



39.5 



396,0 



38.0 



June 



1,516.4 1.602,0 1.739,1 1.564.5 



52.0 52.7 

200 209 

3,0 3 

32.8 36.3 

583.3 666.7 



368.0 



61.2 

243 

3.0 

206.2 

261.4 


00.7 

251 

3.2 
249,7 

290.7 


63.2 

238.4 

32 

2359 

304.9 


62.0 
242 
3.2 

405.6 
29.3 


53.6 
234 

2.9 
306.4 
25.0 


55,8 

237 

2.0 

301.1 

25.3 


59.1 

235 

32 

339.1 

25,8 


60.3 

237 

3.1 

365.9 

28.6 


62.3 

238 

3,3 

406,0 

29.8 


62.7 

234 

3.4 

451.3 

28.2 


69,410 
277 


67,174 
269 


67 T 919 

270 


5.526 

267 


6,837 
273 


5.284 
274 


6.889 
272 


6,621 
271 


5.761 
271 


6,620 

271 


251 


250 


251.7 


20,7 


21.3 


10.3 


21.6 


20.7 


21,3 


20.7 


62.1 

203 
5.3 


81,0 

209 
0.7 


62.2 
202 

6.0 


73.6 
195 

e;5 


87.6 
198 
8.0 


78.3 
199 
6.8 


91.9 
199 
8.1 


74.9 
195 

6.7 


07.0 
105 
61 


08.1 

104 
0.1 


1J» 
13.1 


027 
14,9 


0.36 
10.3 


0.03 
13.2 


0.45 
11J* 


0.51 
112 


0.27 
10.6 


0.42 
10.7 


0,36 
9.8 


0.45 
10,3 



35.5 



1/ Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen egg* or 1 tb. Of broiler or turkey liveweight. 21 Placement of broiler chicks Is currently reported for 15 Stateeoniy; henceforth, 
hatch of broiler-type Chicks will be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyer* for delivery to retailer*. 

Information contad: Marine Ol\riS(202)219-0767. 
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Annual 



1990 



1991 



Milk price* , Minnesota -Wlaccm&irt, 

l,5%fat(S/cwt)l/ 
Wholesale Prices 

Butter, grade A Chi. (ctsJIb.) 

Am. cheese, Wis. 

assembly pt. (ctsJlb.) 

Nonfat dry miiMcte./lb.) 2/ 

USD A net removals 
TotaE milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 3/ 
Butler (mil. lb.) 
Am. cHasse (mil. lb .) 
Nonfat dry milk (mi Mb,) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 States <miL lb.) 

Milk per cow rib.) 

Number of mAk cow* (1,000) 
U.S, milk Production (mil. lb Jf 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mfl.lbj 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 

Government (mil, lb.) 
Imports, lotal fmlf. lb.) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 
Production (mil, lb,) 
Stocks, beginning (mil, lb,) 
Commercial disappearance (mi Mb.) 

American cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Slocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb,) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Slocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance {mil.' lb.) 

Nonfat dry mirk 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil, lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. gal.) 4/ 



1988 


19&9 


1990 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


11.03 


12.37 


12.21 


13.28 


10.16 


10,04 


10.02 


10.04 


10 23 


10.58 


132.5 


127.9 


102.1 


98.4 


97.3 


97.3 


97.3 


97.3 


97.2 


98.1 


123.8 
79,7 


138.8 
105.5 


136.7 
100.6 


149.5 
129.2 


111.4 
85.2 


111.5 
85.1 


111,5 
85.1 


111.7 
654 


115.0 
86.1 


121.4 
88 9 


9.070,1 
312,6 
238,1 
267 6 


9.357,0 
4134 

37,4 



8.951.2 

400.3 

21.5 

M7.8 


674.7 

30,9 






1.843.5 
77.5 
15.5 
55.4 


1.659.8 
68. t 
18.0 
44.2 


1,264.3 
52.0 
13.0 
42 5 


1.685.4 
70.4 
15.1 
48.4 


1,442.5 

62.4 

8.2 

28.8 


570.1 

23.1 

7.1 

4.7 


123,518 

14.291 

8,643 

145.152 


122,509 

14,369 

8,528 

144.239 


125,714 

14,768 

8,613 

148,284 


10,719 

1,262 

8,495 

6/ 12,627 


10.663 

1.253 

8.510 

6/ 12.601 


9.948 
1,172 

8.487 
8/ 11.759 


11.097 

1,311 

8,464 

6/ 13.113 6/ 


10,906 
1.294 
8.426 

12,872 


11.228 

1,334 

8,418 

8/ 13.252 


10.679 

1.269 

6.413 

6/12.604 


7,473 

4.596 
2.877 
2.3*4 


8379 
4.256 
4,122 
2.499 


9.036 

4.120 
4,916 
2,690 


13.071 

5.412 

7.658 

258 


13.359 

5,146 

8.213 

164 


14.758 

5,833 

8.925 

142 


1 5.730 

5.802 

9,928 

155 


16.765 

6,969 

10,796 

174 


18,402 

6.289 

12,113 

238 


16.942 
6.212 

12.731 


136,674 


135.430 


138.947 


12.002 


10,060 


10,111 


11,663 


10.873 


11,950 


— 


1 .207.5 
143.2 
909.8 


1.295.4 
214 7 
876.0 


1.302,2 
256.2 

915,2 


96.7 

399.6 

74.7 


142.1 

416,1 

37.8 


126,3 

470,8 
51.6 


131 6 

524 8 

85.1 


133.7 

555 9 

56.3 


126,0 

616.8 

68.0 


98.3 
647.5 


2.758,6 

370.4 

2.570.0 


2.674.1 

293,0 

2.683.1 


2.890.8 

236.2 

2.781.0 


250.6 
323.5 
240,1 


£47.1 
347 4, 
230.3 


222.4 

361.5 
222.0 


250.0 
343,5 
206.7 


236.9 
361 4 
207,4 


247,5 

403.6 
2418 


235.2 
412.5 


2.815.4 

89,7 

3,034.6 


2.941,3 

104,7 
3,208.9 


3.170 4 

93.2 

3,429.8 


272.2 

119,5 
289.1 


254.6 
110.6 
266.0 


235.6 

113.0 
"254.7 


271.3 
107.5 
268.3 


2638 

106.2 
282.2 


266.5 

106.9 
296.5 


270.2 
1038 


979.7 
177.2 

734.3 


874 7 

53.1 

373.0 


876.6 

49.5 
695.0 


87.7 
70.8 
65.4 


82.6 

161.9 
35.8 


77.9 

188.4 

44.4 


87,6 

207.1 
51.8 


95.1 

255.8 

51.3 


101.4 

287.0 

82.7 


78.6 
328.8 


1.248.0 


1.214.0 
Annual 


1.162,0 


118.0 

1989 

IV 


78.9 


823 


99.3 
1990 


103 5 


114,7 


124.9 

1991 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1 


IT 


IFI 


tV 


IP 


UP 


145,152 

14,145 

10,262 

1.58 

8.99 


144.239 
14,244 

10,126 

1.65 

10.18 


I4ft,284 

14,642 

10,127 

1.72 

10.39 


34,939 

3,451 

10.126 

1 92 

12.16 


36,740 
3,627 

10.128 

1.83 

11.13 


38.626 
3.820 

10.111 

1.89 

10.00 


36.632 

3.620 

10,119 

1.74 

10.60 


36.285 

3 t 575 

10,151 

1,57 

9,03 


37,470 
3,70G 

10,104 
1.49 
8.30 


38.728 

3.862 

10,027 

1,47 

8.10 



Milk production (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No. of milk cows (1,000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 
Returns over concentrate 5/ 

costs (#cwt milk) 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area 3/ Milk equivalent, fat basis, 4/ Hard Icecream, ice milk, & hard sherbet, 5/ Based on 
average mtlk price after adjustment for Price suppwl deductions, 6/ Estimated. P * preliminary, — » not available. 

"mformatfon contact: LaVerne T, Williams (202) 219-0770. 



Table 15. -Wool 



U.S. wool price, (cts./tb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (cts Jib,) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel wooi (1 .000 lb.) 

Carpet wool {1,000 lb.) 





Annual 








1990 






1991 


1988 


1989 


1990 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


438 


370 


256 


239 


272 


23a 


227 


197 


200 


f 372 


354 


287 


327 


312 


281 


270 


235 


199 


1 

117,069 


120.534 


120.622 


31*511 


31.726 


2e»ses 


30.497 


32.338 


. — 


15.633 


14.122 


12.124 


3.911 


2.950 


3.125 


2.13d 


3,088 


— 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Territory (M's (20.90-22. 04 microns) staple 2-3/4* & up. 2/ Wool price, Charleston, SC warehouse, 
clean basil, Australian ©0/62's* type 64A(24 micron)* Duty since 1982 haa been 10.0 cents. — m not available. 



Information contact: John Lawler (202) 219-0840, 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattle on leed {7 Stated 

Number on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
Marketing! (1+000 head] 
Other disappearance {1.000 head) 

Beat steer-corn price ratio, 

Omaha 2/ 

Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market price* (Stewl) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice tteeri, Omaha 1,000-1,100 Jb, 
Choice ateert, Neb. Direct. 

1,100-1,300 lb. 
Boning utility cowa, Sioux Fall a 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no, 1. Oklahoma City 
500-700 lb. 

Slaughter hogi 





Annual 




1990 

June 








1991 






1983 


1989 


1990 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


'June 


8,411 

20.854 

19,018 

.202 


8.045 
20,834 
19,422 

1,079 


8.378 
21,215 
19,238 

1.218 


7.307 

1,335 

1.819 

73 


9.137 
1,716 
1,632 

119 


9.103 
1.425 
1.441 

113 


3,974 

1,718 

M99 

137 


9,056 

1.402 

1.655 

128 


8.675 

1.717 

1,666 

141 


8,585 
1,077 
1.701 

114 


31.5 

19,6 


30.3 
18.4 


32.8 
23.1 


27,9 
22,4 


35.3 
23,0 


34.3 
22.8 


34.0 
21,3 


32.6 

20.8 


32.7 

£29 


32.0 
23,6 



69.54 



72.52 



77.40 



75.63 



78.95 



76.63 



60,75 



80.77 



84.72 



86.66 



92.15 



94.74 



94.21 



95.53 



99.38 



98.52 



73.28 



97,06 



74,63 



71.19 


73.66 


78.56 


73.68 


79.35 


79.60 


81.23 


31.09 


7S.» 


74,39 


47.21 


46.93 


53.60 


55,31 


49.41 


51.49 


52.06 


5213 


63.40 


54.19 



97.30 



Barrowa & gilts, 7-market* 


43.39 


44,03 


£4.45 


60.75 


51,00 


61.93 


61,57 


61.01 


64.47 


64,55 


Feeder pigl 
S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 


38.00 


3363 


51.46 


47,32 


46.50 


5747 


63.63 


60.97 


52,98 


42.78 


Slaughter sheep & lamb* 






















Lamb*. Choice, San Angela 


63.26 


67.32 


55.54 


53.56 


47,63 


45.81 


54.38 


55.50 


57.70 


65.76 


Ewe*. Good. Sun Angelo 


38.66 


33.58 


35.21 


32.38 


31,94 


30.33 


34 63 


35.50 


29,90 


33,38 


Feeder lamb a 






















Choice, San Angelo 


90.89 


79.85 


62.95 


56.50 


50.63 


49.06 


59.25 


58.63 


64.98 


49.69 


Wholesale meat pricai. Mldweil 






















Boxed beef cut-out value 


110.50 


114.78 


123.21 


121.53 


125,04 
95.04 


123.24 


125,45 


125.96 


123.76 


120.61 


Canner & cutler cow beef 


37.77 


94,43 


99.96 


101.51 


100.50 


103.43 


101,93 


103,31 


105.15 


Pork loJna, 14-18 lb. 3/ 


97.49 


101,09 


117.52 


125.62 


107 67 


109.13 


110.33 


104.81 


120.48 


123.49 


Pofkbelltea. 12-14 lb. 


41.25 


34.14 


53.80 


65.15 


64.11 


57.20 


58,52 


57.25 


67,50 


56,48 


Hami, ikinned. 14-17 lb. 


71.03 


69.39 


87.70 


HQ 


73.00 


83.17 


81.42 


75,00 


60.00 


NQ 


ATI hreeh peel retail price 4/ 


224.81 


238.97 


254,99 


254.05 


261.30 


261.57 


261,39 


265.15 


265,67 


264,50 


Commercial slaughter (1 .000 head)* 






















Cattle 


35,079 


33,917 


33.242 


2.936 


2.831 


2.469 


2,510 


2,741 


2.351 


2,707 


Steer* 


17,346 


16.53& 


18.537 


1.519 


1.416 


1,220 


1,249 


1.439 


1.491 


1,444 


Heifer* 


10.753 


10.406 


10,090 


914 


853 


741 


741 


790 


850 


812 


Cowa 


6,336 


6,316 


5,920 


448 


657 


461 


472 


460 


4S4 


400 


Bulks & tiaga 


644 


657 


644 


55 


50 


47 


48 


52 


56 


51 


Catve* 


2,506 


2.172 


1,789 


135 


154 


125 


123 


109 


105 


93 


Sheep & iambi 


5.293 


5,465 


5.654 


440 


503 


461 


565 


457 


461 


406 


Hoga 


87.795 


88.691 


85.135 


6.321 


7,652 


6.637 


7.218 


7.495 


7.1M 


6,296 


Commercial production (mil, lb,) 






















Beer 


23.424 


22,974 


22.634 


1.981 


1.B63 


1.694 


1,721 


1,872 


1,948 


1,674 


Veat 


387 


344 


316 


25 


31 


26 


25 


23 


" 23 


20 


Lamb & mutton 


329 


341 


357 


27 


33 


30 


38 


29 


30 


25 


Pork 


15.623 


15.759 


15,299 


1,142 


1.396 


2,954 


1,301 


1.361 


1.291 


1.140 



Annua* 



1990 



1991 



1988 


19S9 


1990 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


III 


10.114 

24.423 

23.459 

1.390 


9.683 
24.439 
22,940 

1.274 


9,943 

24.948 

22.561 

1.393 


9.943 

6.083 

5.578 

385 


10.063 

5.086 

5,983 

400 


8.761 

6.333 

5;741 

261 


9.092 

7,486 

5,254 

347 


10,977 

5,692 

5,338 

462 


10.369 

4.890 

5.8S9 

464 


9.426 
6/ 6.044 


42.675 
5,435 

37.240 

9,370 

72,263 


43,210 

5.335 
37.875 

9,203 
71.807 


42.200 

5.275 
36.925 

6,955 
70,54© 


42.200 
5.275 

36.925 
2.028 

15.870 


40.190 
5.245 

34.945 
2.453 

19*576 


42.630 
5,405 

37.225 
2,236 

17.684 


44,120 

5,300 
38,620 

2.238 
17.459 


42,900 

5,257 

37,643 

2.129 
16.770 


41,990 
5,450 

36.540 
2.577 

20.555 


44.620 
5. 700 

38.620 
2.413 



Cattle on leed (13 Stat**) 
Number on feed (1,000 head) V 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
MarkallngafroOOhead) 
Other disappearance (1 ,000 head) 

Hogs & pigs (10 States) 5/ 
Inventory (1 ,000 head) 1/ 
Breeding (1.000 head) 1/ 
Masket (1.000 head) V 
Farrowing* (1 .000 head) 
Pig crop fl,000 heatf) 

1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pound* Ijvo weight 3/ Prior to 1984,8-14 lb.; 1984 &1985, 14-17 fb; beginning 1986, 14-18 lb. 4/ New 
eerie s esiimaung the composite price of all beef grades 8, ground beef sold by refaJT stores. This new Eerie s le In add lion to. but does not replace, the series for the retail 
price Of Choice beel that appear sh table 8. 5/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year-Feb, (I), Mar. -May (U). June- Aug. (Ill), & Sept-Nov. (IV). 6/ IntonUon*. 
'Classeaeahmaled, Maynot add lo NASS totaladue to rounding. — - not available. NQ - no quotation. 

Information contact: Polly Cochran (202) 219-0757, 



September 1991 

Crops & Products 
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Table 17. 


—Supply & Utilizatior 

Area 


,1,2 


























Feed 


Other 












Set 










Total 


and 


domes- 








Farm 




aeide 




Harves- 




Produc- 


•upply 


reeid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


price 




3/ 


Plan tad 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


ual 


uee 


ports 


uee 


•toefci 


67 






Mil. acrtt 




Bu ./acre 








Mil. bu. 








S/bu. 


Wheat 


























1986787 


21,0 


72.0 


mj 


34.4 


2.091 


4.017 


401 


796 


999 


2.106 


1.871 


2.42 


19B7/B8 


23.9 


65 6 


55.0 


37.7 


2,108 


3.946 


280 


606 


1,598 


2.684 


1.261 


2,67 


1938/89 


22.6 


65 6 


53.2 


34.1 


1.812 


3 r 096 


146 


829 


1,419 


2.394 


702 


3.77 


1960/90' 


0.6 


76.6 


62.2 


32.7 


2.037 


2.782 


139 


853 


1*233 


2.226 


536 


3.72 


1990/91* 


7.5 


77.3 


69.4 


39.5 


2,739 


3.311 


492 


886 


1.068 


2.446 


866 


2.61 


1 991/02 * 


16.2 


70.0 


58.1 


35,0 


2.033 


2,939 


350 


916 


1.100 


2.365 


574 


2.60-3.00 


Rice 
ieae/87 




Mil. acrae 




Lb-tacre 








MIL cwt (rough equiv.) 






$7cwt 


1 48 


2,38 


2.36 


6.651 


133.4 


213,3 


_ 


67 77.7 


84.2 


161.0 


61,4 


3.76 


1917/8* 


f.67 


2.36 


2.33 


6.656 


129.6 


184.0 


— 


67 80.4 


72.2 


162 6 


31.4 


7.27 


1988/89 


1.09 


2.90 


2,90 


6.614 


159.0 


195.0 


— 


6/ 82.3 


86.9 


168.2 


28,7 


6.83 


I9fl9rt»* 


1.18 


2.73 


2.69 


6.740 


164.5 


185.4 


— 


6/ 82.4 


76.8 


150.2 


26 3 


7,35 


1990/91' 


1.02 


2,89 


2,61 


5.507 


154.0 


186.0 


— 


6/ 88.1 


71.0 


160.8 


26,2 


6.50-7.00 


1991/92' 


0.50 


2,87 


2.83 


6,644 


157.0 


188.7 


— 


6/ 93.0 


70,0 


163.0 


25.7 


6.00-8.00 


Com 

1986787 




Mil, acret 




BuJacra 








Mil, bu, 








S/bu. 


14.3 


76, a 


68.0 


110.4 


8. £26 


12.267 


4.701 


1,192 


1.492 


7.385 


4,882 


1.60 


1987/88 


23.1 


862 


59.6 


119,8 


7.131 


12.016 


4.812 


1.228 


1.716 


7.757 


4.260 


1.94 


1988/89 


20.5 


67,7 


58.3 


84.6 


4.929 


9.191 


3.081 


1.251 


2.028 


7.260 


1.030 


2.54 


1969/90' 


10.8 


72.2 


64.7 


116.3 


7.526 


9.458 


4.455 


1.290 


2,369 


8.113 


1.344 


2.36 


1090/91' 


10.7 


74.2 


67.0 


118.5 


7.933 


0.280 


4.700 


1.326 


1.726 


7.760 


1.530 


2,30 


1991/92' 


7.3 


7G.9 
Mil. acrea 


68.1 


107.8 
BuVacra 


7.416 


8.950 


4.725 


1.350 
Mil. bu. 


1.650 


7.725 


1*225 


2 3O-2.70 
$/bu. 


Sorghum 
1966/87 


2,9 


15.3 


13.0 


67.7 


039 


1.490 


536 


12 


198 


746 


743 


1.37 


1987/83 


4.1 


11.8 


10.6 


89.4 


731 


1.474 


555 


26 


232 


612 


663 


1.70 


1988/89 


3.9 


10.3 


9.0 


63.8 


577 


1.239 


466 


22 


310 


600 


440 


2 27 


1989/90' 


3.3 


126 


11.1 


65.4 


615 


1,056 


517 


15 


304 


635. 


220 


2.10 


1990/91' 


33 


104 


0.1 


62,9 


671 


791 


400 


14 


220 


634 


157 


2.10 


1991/92* 


2.3 


11.0 


0.7 


57.9 


665 


722 


400 


16 


100 


605 


117 


2.15-2 65 


Barley 
1986/87 




Mil. acret 




BuVacre 








Mil. bu, 








S/bu. 


20 


13.0 


12.0 


50.8 


60S 


942 


298 


174 


134 


606 


336 


1.61 


1987/88 


2.9 


10.9 


10.0 


52.4 


521 


£69 


253 


174 


121 


*S! 


321 


1.81 


1988/89 


2.8 


9.8 


7.6 


38.0 


290 


622 


166 


180 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


1989/90' 


2.3 


91 


6.3 


48.6 


404 


614 


190 


179 


84 


453 


161 


2.42 


1990/91' 


.2.9 


12 


7.5 


55.9 


410 


595 


195 


164 


80 


459 


136 


2.14 


1991/92' 


2.1 


8.9 
Mil. acrea 


8.4 


65.8 
Bu ./acre 


470 


621 


215 


175 
Mil. bu. 


85 


475 


14« 


1.90-2 30 
$/bu. 


Oat* 


























1988/87 


0.6 


14.7 


0.8 


56.3 


386 


601 


385 


83 


1 


468 


133 


1,21 


19S7/B8 


0,8 


17.9 


0.9 


54.3 


374 


552 


358 


61 


1 


440 


112 


1.56 


1988/69 


0,3 


13.Q 


5.6 


39.3 


216 


393 


194 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2.61 


1989/90' 


0.4 


12.1 


6,0 


64.3 


374 


538 


265 


115 


1 


381 


157 


1.40 


1990/91* 


0.2 


10,4 


6,0 


60.1 


357 


5BS 


293 


120 


1 


414 


171 


1.14 


1991/92' 


0.5 


8.6 
Mil. acrea 


5.0 


57*2 
Bu .Mere 


260 


496 


260 


125 
MiLbu, 


1 


386 


110 


1,10-1.40 
S/bu. 


Soybean! 
1988/87 





























60.4 


58.3 


33,3 


1.943 


2.479 


V 106 


1.179 


757 


2.042 


436 


4.78 


1987/88 





68,2 


57,2 


33.9 


1.938 


2.375 


7/ 97 


1.174 


802 


2.073 


302 


5.68 


1988/89 





58,8 


67.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.A55 


7/ aa 


1.058 


527 


1.673 


182 


7.42 


1989/90* 





60.8 


59.6 


32.3 


1.924 


2.109 


It 101 


1,146 


623 


1.870 


239 


5.69 


1990/91* 





57.8 


56.5 


34.0 


1.922 


2.163 


7/ 98 


1.180 


£60 


1.638 


325 


5.75 


1991/92" 





59.8 


58.7 


31.8 


1.868 


2,199 


7/ 94 


1.195 
Mil lb*. 


610 


1,899 


300 


4.85-6.65 
8/ Cta Jib. 


Soybean oil 
1986/87 








« 


12.783 


13.745 


_ 


10.833 


1.187 


12.020 


1.725 


15.40 


1987/88 





— 





, — 


12.974 


14.695 


— 


10.930 


1.873 


12.803 


2.092 


22.67 


1988/89 


„ 


_— 


*-. 


— 


1 1 .737 


13.967 


«. 


10.591 


1.661 


12.252 


1.715 


21.10 


1989/90* 


— 


*— 


— 


— 


13.004 


14.741 


— 


12.083 


1.353 


13.436 


1.305 


22 30 


1990/91' 


«• 


— 


«_- 


— 


13,185 


14.505 


«. 


12.000 


700 


12.700 


1,805 


21,00 


1991/92* 










13,325 


15,140 




12.100 
1.000 tone 


000 


13.000 


2.140 


16.5-20.5 
9/SAon 


Soybean maal 

iftae/87 


























™ 


— 


— 


— 


27.758 


77.070 


— 


20.367 


7,343 


27.730 


240 


163 


1987/88 


_* 


— 


. 


■™ 


28.060 


28.300 


— 


21,293 


6.854 


28.147 


153 


222 


1988/89 


— 


— 


T" 


■^ 


24.943 


25.100 


— 


19.657 


5.270 


24.927 


173 


233 


1989/90* 


™ 


■^ 


™ 


™ 


27,719 


27.900 


— 


22,568 


5.024 


27.582 


318 


174 


1990/91* 


— 


— 





— 


27.967 


28.300 


— 


22.700 


6.200 


27.000 


400 


170 


1991/97* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


28,396 


28.800 


— 


23.000 


5.500 


28.600 


300 


160-200 



See toouiotee at end of lable. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 





Set 






Harves- 






Aside 


P! 


I an ted 


ted 


Yield 




3/ 














MIL 


men a 




LbJacra 


Cotton 10/ 












1986/87 


42 




10.0 


a.5 


552 


1087/68 


4,0 




19.4 


10.0 


706 


1988/80 


2.2 




12.6 


11.9 


619 


1989/90* 


3,6 




10.6 


9,6 


614 


1990/91* 


2.0 




123 


11.7 


034 


1991/92' 


09 




14.1 


13* 


&30 



Produc- 
tion 


Total 
supply 


Feed 

Arid 

*e*id- 

uaJ 


Other 
domes- 
tic 


Ex- 
port! 


Tola! 


Ending 
Stock ■ 


Farm 

price 

0/ 



9.7 
14.8 
15.4 
12.2 
15.5 
17. e 



191 

19.8 
21.2 
19.3 

18.5 
19.8 



MIL baJe* 

7.5 
7.6 

7.8 
84 
8.6 
88 



6.7 
6.6 

6.1 
7.7 

7.9 
7.0 



14.1 
14.2 
13^9 
10 5 
10.5 
15.8 



5.0 62,40 
6.8 64.30 

7.1 56.00 
3 66.20 

2.2 67.80 
4.1 11/ 



'August 12 F 1991 Supply & Demand Estimate*. 1/ Marketing year beginning June 1 lor whsat. barley. & oat*. August 1 for cotton & rice, September 1 for soybeans, 
oom. & sorghum. October 1 for toyrneil & eoyoJL 2/ Conversion factors: Hectare (ha,) ■ 2.471 acre*. 1 metric ton * 2204,622 pounds, 36.7437 busheE* of wheat or 
soybeans. 39 r 3079 bu shell of com or sorghum. 45.9296 bushels of barley, 68 8944 bushels of oats. 22.046 cwt of rice. & 4.S0 480-pound bale* of cotton, 3/ Includes 
diversion. P1K. acreage reduction. 60~02. 4 0-92 programs. Data lor 1991^92 are preliminary. 4/ include* Import*. 5/ Market average prices do not Include anelkwance 
for tean* outstanding A Government pufchases, 6/Re*idual Included In domestic u&q. 7/ Includes seed, 6/ Average of crude soybean oil. Decatur. 9/ Average of 44 
Percent, Decatur. 10/ Upland A extra Jong *tapfa< Stock* asti mates based on Ceneu* Bureau data, resulting fn an unaccountsd dfffsrence between supply &. use •stlm4tss 
& chan0*s In ending stocks. 1 1/ USD A I* prohibited Irom publishing cotton price projections. — * not available or not 4pplicabFs. 

Information contact: Commodity Economics Division. Cropi Branch 1202)219-0840, 



Table 18.— Food Grains 



Wholesale prices 

Wneat, No. 1 HRvV. 

Kansas City ($/bu.) 2/ 

Wheat. DNS. 

Minneapolis (|/bu.) 3/ 

Rice. S<W. La. ($tewi)4/ 
Wheat 

Exports {mlf.bu.) 

Miff grind (mil, bu.) 

Wheat (tour production (mil. cwt) 
Rice 

Export* (mil, cwt, rough aqulv,) 



Wheat 

Stocks, beginning {mil. bu.} 
Domestic use 

Food{mlLbu.) 

Seed. Teed & residual (mil. bu.) 0/ 
Export! {mil. bu J 

l/Beglnnlng June 1 tor wheats August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ 14<H> proiein. 4/ Long grain, milted baits. 0/Re*ldual Includes feed use, — - nc4avallsble, 

Information contacts: Ed Allen & Janet Uvezey (2Q2)21fl-o840. 





Marketing 


veer 1/ 




1990 
June 






1901 






1986/87 


1987/aa 


1988/89 


1989/90 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


2.72 


2.96 


4.17 


4.22 


3.60 


2.77 


2.94 


2.98 


3.04 


2,99 


3.07 
10.25 


3.15 
19.25 


4.36 

14.85 


4,16 
15,55 


396 
16,00 


2.65 

15,45 


3.00 
16.75 


3,07 
16,40 


3.10 
16.50 


3.04 
17 25 


999 

755 
335 


1,598 
753 
336 


T.419 
769 

345 


1.233 
781 
351 


89 

60 
27 


95 

66 
29 


1T9 
62 
27 


92 
68 
30' 


85 

70 
31 


66 


84.2 


72 J! 

Marketing year 1/ 


85.9 


76.8 
1889 


3.1 


7i3 


6.4 
1990 


5.3 


4.6 


1901 


1987/98 


1988/89 


1969/90 


Sept-Nov 


Dec -Feb 


Mar-Mey 


June- Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar-May 


1.821 


1.261 


702 


1,917.2 


1*423.7 


943.1 


536.5 


2,409.5 


1,908.0 


1,396.0 


721 

365 

1.598 


726 
249 

1.419 


753 

239 
1.233 


191.6 
-17.5 
328.6 


165.7 

39.0 

259.7 


185.0 
-47.8 
275 2 


1964 
409.0 
268.1 


211.2 

25.7 

278.0 


192.7 

101,6 
225,6 


195 6 

45,3 

296.3 



Table 19 -Cotton. 



U.S, price. SLM. 

1-1/16ln.(«te./]b,)2/ 
Northern Europe prices 

Index (ctsjlb.) 3/ 

UjS, M 1-3732 in. (cts./tb.) 4/ 



U,S. mill contempt. (1 ,000 bales) 
Exports (1,000 bales) 
Stock!, ending (1 ,000 bales) 





Marketing year 1/ 




1990 
June 






1991 






1986/67 


1987/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


53J 


63,1 


57.7 


698 


77.1 


77.7 


779 


79.9 


83.9 


79.1 


62.0 
61.8 


72,7 
76.3 


66.4 

69,2 


823 

83 6 


90.3 
92.7 


85.2 
93.8 


83.7 
94.7 


83 2 
968 


84.4 
99.3 


83.8 




Marketing year 1/ 








1990 






1991 


1986737 


1937/33 


1988/89 


1989/90 


I 


(1 


til 


IV 


1 


tl 


7.452 
6,684 
5.026 


7.617 

6.562 
5.771 


7,782 

6,148 
7.092 


8,759 
7,694 
3.000 


2.201 
2.669 

e p oio 


2,232 
1.862 
3.918 


2.162 
1,396 

3,207 


1.954 

1,864 

11,555 


2,152 

3.116 
6.913 


2,317 
1,637 
2.959 



1/ Beginning August 1.2/ Av^age spot marfcet. 3V Liverpool CotJoo* (A) Index: average of five lowest prices of 1 1 selected growth*. 4/ Memphis territory 
growths, — - not available. 

fn format! on contact Bob Skinner (202) 219-0840- 



September 1991 

Table 20.— Feed Grains 



Wholesale prices 
Corn. no. 2 yellow, 30 day, 

Chicago ($mu J 
Sorghum, no. 2 ye Now, 

Kansas City ($/cwt) 
Barley, feed, 

Duluth ($/bu.) 2/ 
Barley, malting, 

Minneapolis ($/bu 
Exported 
Corn (mil. bu.) 
Feed grain* (mil. metric tone) 4/ 



Com 
Stocks, beginning {mil. bu.) 
Domestic use 

Feed (mil. bu.) 

Food, seed, tnd. (mH. bu,) 
Exports (mil. bu.) 
Total use (mH* bu.) 

1/ September 1 for corn & sorghum; June 1 for oats & 
products, 4; Aggregated data wcorn, sorghum, oats. 

Information contact: Joy Harwood (202)219-0840, 
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Marketi 


ng year 1/ 




1990 
June 


Feb 




1991 






1986/87 


1937/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


1.64 


214 


2.68 


2.53 


2.84 


2.44 


2.52 


2.59 


2,50 


2.43 


2.73 


3.40 


417 


4 21 


4.54 


4.21 


4.35 


4.34 


4.13 


4.02 


1.44 


1,78 


2.32 


2.20 


2.39 


2.15 


2.14 


212 


fcl3 


2.02 


1.89 


2.04 


4.11 


320 


2.92 


2.38 


2.46 


2.48 


2.41 


?-28 


1,492 
45.9 


1,716 
52.3 


2,028 
61.1 


2,399 
697 


201 
5,4 


183 

5.4 


189 
5.6 


144 
4.4 


120 
3.5 


_ 




Marketing year 1/ 






1990 






1991 




1966/87 


1047/88 


1988/89 


1989/90 


Mar-May 


June* Aug 


Sept- Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar-May 


June- Aug 


4,040 


4.682 


4,259 


1,930 


4,812 


2,843 


1,344 


6,940 


4,789 


2.992 


4,701 
1.192 
1,492 
7,365 


4,812 

1,229 
1.716 
7.757 


3,981 
1,251 
2,028 

7,260 


4,455 
1,290 
2,369 

8,113 


1,014 
355 
601 

1-970 


656 

340 

603 

1,499 


1,648 
307 
3S3 

2,338 


1,376 
305 
471 

2,152 


981 

363 

454 

1,798 


— 



barley, 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from Minneapolis to DuJutti, 3/ Does not include 
& barley. — - not available, 



Table 21, -Fats & Oils 



Soybeans 

Wholesale price, no. 1 yellow, 
Chicago (6b u.) 
Crushing* (mil, bu,) 
Exports (mil bu.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil, bu.) 

Soybean oil 

Wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur (ctsTlb.) 
Production (mil. lb-> 
Domestic disaP, (mil. lb.) 
Exports (mil. lb.) 
Stocke, beginning (miL lb + ) 

Soybean meal 

Wholesale price, 44% protein, 
Decatur ( Vtonl 
Production (1 ,000 ton) 
Domestic disap. (1*000 ton) 
Exports (1 t 0OO ton) 
Stocks, beginning (1 ,000 ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, white (cts.flb,) 



Information contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) 219-0840. 





Marketing year * 






1990 






1991 


1986/87 


1967/68 


1988/89 


1989/90 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Oec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


5 03 

1.178.8 

756 9 

536.4 


6.67 
1,174.5 

801.6 
436.4 


7.41 

1,057.7 

527,0 

302.5 


5.86 

1,146,0 

623.0 

182.0 


6,07 
280.5 
101,9 


5.56 
278.5 

7S.9 


5.86 
314,7 
148 4 


5.70 
297.9 

192.2 


5.73 
280,i 
118.5 


15,36 

12783.1 

10,833,0 

1,187.0 

9466 


22.67 
12,974 5 
10,930.0 

1.873.2 
1,725,0 


21,09 

11737.0 

10,591.0 

1,661,0 

2,092.2 


22.28 

13,003.6 

12,083.0 

1,353.0 

1,715.4 


2437 
3,118.8 
3,152.6 

306,9 
1,684.9 


24.73 
27287 
3,1353 

503,7 
1,4217 


21.73 
3,150.0 

3,494,0 

204.7 

1,305,0 


21,56 

3,331.1 

2,849.7 

21,1 

1,463 8 


20.43 

3,120.9 

3,116.8 

88.6 

1,874.8 


162.61 

27,758,0 

20,387.4 

7,343,0 

211.7 


221.90 
28,060.2 
21,293,0 

6.854.0 
240.2 


233.46 
24,942 7 

19,657.0 

5,270.0 

153.5 


173,75 
27719.0 
22,558,0 

5,024.4 
172,9 


170.30 
6,671.3 
5.445.7 
1,274.9 
262.5 


173.54 

6,621 

5719.6 

850.6 

313.3 


166 77 
7,543.5 
6,102.1 
1,208.6 
318.0 


161.4 
7,082.0 
5,469.0 
1,556.4 

455.8 


171.2 
6,640.8 
5,666.4 
1,075.2 

527 + 8 


40,3 


40.3 


52.3 


54.89 


593 


62.6 


62,0 


63,2 


62,1 


October 1 tor 


eoymeai & oil 


\: calendar ) 


fear lor mar 


garine. — - 


< not available 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rate$_ 



Payment rate* 



Wheat 
1985/86 
1986/67 67 

1987/aa 

1966/69 
1989/00 
1990/91 6/ 
1901/92 
1902/03 



Rice 
1985/86 
1986/87 5/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1000/91 6/ 
1001/02 



Corn 
1986/86 
1966/87 5/ 
1987/86 
19*8/80 
1969/90 
1990/91 6/ 
1901/92 



Sorghum 
1985/80 
1983/87 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1000/91 
1901/02 



B«rl$y 

less/ae 

1968/67 5/ 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1900/91 V 

1001/92 



Oat* 

1966/86 

1966/87 

1987/88 

1988/80 

1980/90 

1000/91 ' 

1001/92 



Soybean i 
1085/66 
1086/67 
1967/68 
1968/89 
1989/00 
1090/91 
1991/92 



Upland cotton 
fgS5/86 
1936/87 V 
1987/88 
1086/89 
1069/90 
1900/91 6/ 
1901/92 



Terget 
price 



4,38 
4.36 
4.36 
4,23 
4.10 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 



11.00 
11.90 
11.66 
11.15 

10.80 
10.71 
10.71 



3.03 
3.03 
1.03 
2.03 
2.64 
2.75 
2.75 



2.86 
2.86 
2.86 
2.76 
2.70 
2,61 
2.61 



2.60 

2.60 
2.60 
2.51 
2.43 
2,36 
2.36 



1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.65 
1.60 
1.46 
145 



10/ 
6/ 



6/ 



11.0 
•1.0 

70.4 
75.0 
73.4 
72.0 
72.0 



Loan 
rate 



3,30 
3.00 
2.85 
2.76 
2.58 
2.44 
2.52 



1.00 
7.20 
6.84 
6.63 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 



2.56 
2.40 
2.28 

2.21 
2.06 

1.96 
1.60 



2.42 
223 

2.17 
2.10 
1.06 
1.86 
1,80 



2.08 
1.05 
1.66 
1.60 
1.68 
1.60 
1.54 



1.31 
1.23 
1-17 
M4 
1,06 
1.01 
0.07 



5.02 
4.77 
4.77 
4.77 
4.53 
4.50 
6.02 



57.30 
55.00 
52.26 
61.80 
50.00 
50.27 
50.77 



Find ley 
loan 
rate 1/ 



2,40 
2.26 
2.21 
2.06 
1.96 
2.04 



8/ 
8/ 
8/ 
8/ 
8/ 
8/ 



3.16 
3.94 
5.79 
6.21 
571 
5.08 



1.92 
1.82 
1.77 
1 66 
1.57 
1.62 



1.82 
1.74 
1.68 
1.57 
1.49 
1.54 



1,56 
1.49 
1.44 
1.34 
1.28 
1.32 



0.90 
0.94 
0.90 
0.65 
0.61 
0.83 



57.30 
12/ 44.00 
13/ 60.00 
13/ 61.80 
13/ 65.05 
13/ 53.00 
13/ 



Deficiency Paid land diveralon 

Mandatory Optional 



5/bu. 



1.08 
1.96 
1.61 
0.69 
0.32 
1.28 
1.47 



f/cwt 

3.90 

470 
4.82 
4,31 
3.66 

4,21 
3,76 

$/bu. 

0.48 

1.11 
1.00 
0.36 
0.58 
0,53 
0.58 

$/W 

0.46 

1.06 
1.14 
0.48 

0.66 
0.55 
0.56 

5/bu. 

0,62 
0.99 
079 
0.00 
0.00 
022 
0.47 

$/bu. 

0.29 
0.39 
0,20 
0.00 
000 
0.33 
0.15 

t/bu. 



Ct*Jlb. 

23.70 
26.00 
173 
10.4 
131 
7.S 
10.0 



2.70 
1.10 



2.00 



3.50 



0,73 



2.00 
1.76 



0.66 



1.00 
1.65 



0.57 



1,60 
1.40 



036 



0,80 



30,00 



Effective 

baa* 
acre* 2/ 

Mir 

icrat 

04.0 
91.6 
17.6 
84* 

82.3 

80.6 
70.3 



4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
42 
42 



84.2 

11.7 
11.6 
82.0 
82.7 
82.6 



10.3 
10.0 
17,4 
16.6 
16.2 
15.4 
13.6 



13 3 
12.4 
126 

12.4 
12.3 
11.9 

11.5 



0.4 
0.2 
6.4 

79 
7.6 
7,6 
7,3 



Prog ram 


Partici- 


3/ 


pation 




rate 47 


Percent of 


Percent 


bae* 


olbaee 


20/10/0 


73 


22.5/2.5/5-10 


65 


27.5/0/0 


88 


27.5/0/0 


86 


10/0/0 


78 


7/ 5/0/0 


63 


15/0/0 


65 


5/0/0 




20/15/0 


00 


35/0/0 


04 


35/0/0 


06 


25/0/0 


04 


25/0/0 


96 


20/0/0 


94 


6/0/0 


95 


10/0/0 


69 


17,5/2.5/0 


86 


20/0/1 5 


91 


20/0/10 


87 


10/0/0 


80 


10/0/0 


77 


7.6/0/0 


77 


9/ (tame) 


65 





74 


— ~ 


35 


— 


82 


^_ 


71 


^_ 


70 


_ 


77 


9/ (Mime) 


57 


■ — 


72 


— 


85 


— 


70 


— 


67 


— 


68 


■ "™ 


76 


97 tea me) 


14 


-— 


38 


— 


45 


6/0/0 


30 


5/0/0 


18 


5/0/0 


09 


0/0/0 


38 



t .. 


11/ 10/26 


_ 


— 


11/ 0/25 


., 





11/ 0/26 





16.0 


20/10/0 


62 


15.6 


25/0/0 


02 


14.5 


25/0/0 


93, 


14.5 


12.5/0/0 


• 


14.6 


25/0/0 


10 


14,4 


12.5/0/0 


86 


14.6 


6/0/0 


84 



1/ There are no Rndley loan rata* tor hoe or cotton. See lootnotet i/ ( 12/. and 13/. 2/ Neuonal affective crop acreaga baw "^"^Md ' J* *^ "* ?* 2 Mad 

a/*ogf#jnrequliem.n(*l<*p.rticip^ 

muetbe devoted to a coneerving u*e to receive program benefit*. 47 Percentage of effective b**e acret enrolled In acreage reduction Wjmr 5/ P»£™*' ™ « ™ **** 

™ehSd In c**h w i#duoed By 4.3 percent ki ieiM7 due to Gr.mm-Rudm.n-Holilng*. 6/ Peyment* end loan, were reduced by 1L4 pe cent In «*WJj *» to 

Grem™Rudm*JwHoHlnge. Budget Reconciliation Act reduction, to deficiency paymentt retee were eleo in effect In thet year. O^^J^^iu^^i^nCwi^. 

V Ur>der 1090 modified contract*, participating producer* plant up to 106 percent of thalr wheat b«M -era* for ■^V^Xffl* T L«ni^v tl^d -Vlhe^Sr of- .) 

*re.geu*^com^^ 

mcee, base acrf 
i wtthout loa* of 
1 1087/66 and 
> repaid 

*irrv'l wj »ie ^dfi*&: ^ wvid <?rtei* r 
InfOfmellon correct: Joy Harwood (202) 210-0640. 




September 1991 
Table 23.— Fruit 



55 



1982 



1963 



1984 



1965 



1966 



1987 



1968 



1989 



1990 P 



Citrus 1/ 
Production (1.000 ton) 
Per capita con&umpt. (lbs.) 2/ 

Noncitru*3/ 
Production {1 .000 tone) 
Per capita corittimpt, (lbe.) 2/ 



F,o.b. shipping point prices 
Apples (^carton) 4/ 
Pears ($/box) 6/ 

Grower price* 
Oranges f$/box) 6/ 
Grapefruit ($/box) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Ffesh apples (mil, Ibe.) 
Fresh pears (mIL lbs.) 
Frozen fruits (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
|ufce (mlL lbs.) 



12,139 
24.8 


13,662 
29.5 


10,832 
24.0 


10.525 
226 


11 T 058 
26.1 


11.993 
25.8 


12.761 
26.4 


13,186 
24.9 


10.845 
22.6 


14.656 
62.8 


14,168 
63 8 

1990 


14,301 
67.7 


14.191 
66.7 


13.874 
69.8 


16,011 
75.4 


15,893 
727 

1991 


16.335 
74.3 


15.605 
69.8 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


12.16 


13.00 
12.56 


13.08 
13.00 


14.06 
14.00 


14.00 
13.85 


1400 
13.48 


14.00 
13.74 


14.00 
15.12 


14.00 
18.90 


4.48 

6.51 


8.31 

5.53 


6.18 
563 


6.62 
5.66 


5 98 
4.50 


7.41 
5.43 


7.37 
5.10 


7.95 
4.91 


2135 

5.44 


4,590.0 
449.6 
912.7 


4.003.7 
322 6 
864.5 


3.378.3 
2662 
838.0 


2.694.8 
191.1 
760.7 


2.100,7 
145.4 
679.6 


1,569,8 

95.0 

635.2 


1,060 9 

50.8 

£667 


690,7 

14.7 

5498 


386.2 

5982 


802.0 


871 ,3 


1.031.6 


1,195 8 


1,199.5 


1.236.7 


1.363 2 


1.304,7 


1,073 



1/1990 Indicated 1989/90 season. 2/ Fresh per capita consumption, 
5/D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped , U.S. no. 1, 135 s. 6/ 

In formation contact: Wynnice Napper (202) 219-0684. 



3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious, Washington, extra fancy, certon tray pack, 1;5 a, 
U.S. equivalent on-tree returns, P ■ preliminary. — -not available. 



Table 24,— Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetables (1 .000 cwt) 
Fresh (1.000 cwt) 1/3/ 
Processed (tone) 2/3/ 
Muehrcoma (1 ,000 lb*.} 
PotaUw*(1,0O0cwt] 
Sweetpolatoee (1 .000 cwt) 
Dry edible beam (1.000 cwt) 



Shipment* 
Freeh (1,000 cwl) 4/ 
Poutoee (1.000 cwt) 
Sweetpotatoee 0*000 cwt) 











Calendar year 










1981 


1982 


1933 


1984 


1985 


t986 


1937 


1938 


1989 


1900 


392,343 

183,456 

10,444,330 

517,146 

340.623 

12.799 

32.751 


430.795 

193.451 

11.867.170 

490.826 

355.131 

14,833 

25.563 


403.500 

185.782 

1 0,886, 360 

561.531 

333.726 

12.083 

15.520 

1990 


456.334 

201.817 

12,725, sao 

595,681 

362 .039 

12.002 

21.070 


453.030 

203,549 

12,474*040 

587,956 

406,609 

14.573 

22,175 


443,629 

203.165 

12,273.200 

614.393 

361,743 

12,363 

22,836 


478.381 

220,539 

12.892,100 

631.819 

330.320 

11.611 

26.031 


468,779 

22B r 397 

12,019.1 tO 

667.759 

356.438 

10.945 

19.253 

1091 


542,437 

239.281 

15,157.790 

715.010 

370,444 

11.358 

23,729 


561.768 

239,114 

16.132.680 

393.187 
13.020 
32,420 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fe6 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Juno 


14,398 

8.959 

302 


20,451 

11,947 

562 


17.623 

11.405 

929 


17.112 

10.434 

545 


23.352 

14.681 

399 


10 r 4O5 

11,322 

400 


19.215 
12,337 

466 


M,eei 

14,497 
283 


30,842 

15.695 

291 


26,747-' 
10.395 
188 




Include! Procee*fn0 production of map 
estfmatee were not available for 1SB2 
•qua eh. toroatoe*, cantaJoup**, 



information contact*; Gary Lucler or Cathy Greene (202) 219-0884, 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 

Deliveries 1/ 

Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite green price 
Vlb.) 



N.Y\(cteVlb.) 
Imports, green bean 
equ(v,(mll. lbs,) 2/ 



Tobacco 
Prices at auctions 3/ 
Flue-cured (S/lb.) 
BurieY(S/lb.) 

Domestic consumption 4/ 
Cigarette* (b\l) 
Large cigar* (mil.) 







Annual 








1990 






1091 


1936 


1987 


1998 


1969 


1990 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Oec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr^June 


6.257 

7.786 
3.225 


7.309 
8,167 

3,195 


7,087 
8.1SS 
3.132 


6.840 
8.309 
2,946 


8,310 
8,633 
2,642 


572 
2,056 
2.165 


652 
2,316 
1,210 


3,419 
2.315 
2,720 


2.206 
2.019 
3.530 


626 
2.103 
2.487 


185.18 


109,14 


115.59 


95.17 


76 93 


78.55 


79.10 


76.65 


74.94 


72.13 


2.506 


2,636 
AnnuaJ 


2,072 


2.630 
1980 
Dec 


2,714 


702 


530 


616 
1900 


746 


563 


1967 


1968 


1989 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


1.59 
1.56 


1,61 
1.61 


— 


1.67 


— 


^ _ 


1.73 


1.72 


1.65 
1.75 


1.75 


575,0 

2.728 


562.5 
2.531 


540,1 
2,467,6 


343 
177.8 


39.8 
164.4 


49,9 
210.8 


43.3 
195.5 


44.0 
191.1 


45.6 
209.6 


34,1 
167.9 



1/ 1,000 *hOH ion*, raw value. Quarterly data ehown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net imports of green A proceSted coffee, 3/ Crop year July^lune for flue-cured. 
Oct.-Sepr for burley. 4/Ta*able removal*, — « not available. 

reformation cc^lic*"' w^a/- p*mr ^-T^ir.oi" '?0?v *i0-^a6 <^*& ,, *"; „1 Grv(IJ?> 7? W?fH f^r^'r, V^rr^r 3rle* (202) 210-0690, 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, livestock, & Products. 



1985/86 



1966/37 



1987/88 



1988/89 



1989/90 



1990/91 P 



1991/92 F 



Wheat 
Area, (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric ton s) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tone) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tone) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Ols 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (baJes) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 









Million units 








229,4 

500,1 

85.0 

496.2 

166.2 


228.2 

630,7 

90.7 

522.5 

174.4 


220,0 

502.3 
104.9 
530,3 
148.4 


218.0 
501,4 
97 2 
532.0 
117,9 


226.3 
5376 

96.2 
534.3 
121,1 


231.9 
5930 
94.0 
572,1 
142.0 


223.6 

550.5 
105.3 
560.1 
132.3 


341.3 
843.1 
83.2 
778.8 
208 2 


336.5 
831,9 
83,7 
806.1 
234.0 


324.5 
794,8 
82.5 
815.2 
213.6 


326,1 

733.2 

94.2 

797.5 
148.3 


321.0 
800.0 
100,0 
824.8 
124.5 


319.2 
827.3 

85.0 
622.3 
129.5 


320.5 
798,6 
83.0 
811.6 
116.5 


i44,g 

318.9 
12.4 

319.4 
55.4 


145,3 

318:7 

12,9 

322.7 

51. i 


141.6 

314.2 
11,9 

320.0 
45.6 


145.6 

330.9 

15.1 

328.6 

47.9 


146.6 

344.0 

12.0 

337.5 

54.5 


147.0 

348.3 
12.6 

3458 
ff7.1 


147.2 
344,2 

12.9 
345.7 

56,6 


715.8 
1,062.1 

180.8 
1,584.4 

431.8 


710,0 

1,661.3 
187.3 

1,651.3 
461.8 


684.1 

1.611.3 
199.3 

1,665.5 
407.6 


689.7 

1.565,5 
206.5 

1.658,1 
315.1 


693.9 

1.681,6 
208.2 

1.696.6 
300.1 


698.1 
1,768.6 

191.6 
1J40.2 

328.6 


691.3 
1.693,3 

201 2 
1.717.4 

304.4 


155,1 

196.2 

34.5 

24.8 


161.8 

194.9 

37.7 

23.3 


168.5 

210.6 

395 

24.0 


166,4 

204.2 

32,0 

222 


173.2 

214.0 
36.1 
23.2 


177.4 

217.4 

34.3 

22,2 


179,4 

220.8 

34.4 

22.6 


105.0 
34.4 


110.7 
36.7 


115,4 
35.8 


112.2 

37.7 


117,9 
38.8 


119.6 
39.0 


121.1 
38.9 


49.4 
16,4 


50.4 
16.9 


53.3 
17,5 


53,9 
18.3 


S7.6 
20.1 


56,5 
19.6 


60.2 
20.0 


31.7 
80 4 
20.3 
76.9 
48.5 


29.5 
70 7 
26.0 
82.8 
35.9 


31,0 
81.0 
232 
84.1 
32.8 


33.7 

84.7 
25.9 
B5.3 
32.0 


31,6 

ao.o 

24.0 

86.5 
26.4 


33,3 
86.7 
23.4 

85.6 
27.5 


348 

91.1 
23.6 

88.0 
30.0 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

PourtryS/ 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (mei He tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tone) 



1985 



1986 



413.4 



425.9 



1987 



1983 



1989 



425,9 



429,1 



435.0 



1990 P 



440,9 



1991 F 



105.5 

103,4 

6,3 


108.6 

107.4 

6.7 


111.5 

109.7 

6.7 


1152 

1134 

6,9 


116.9 
115.2 

7.4 


118.3 

116.8 
6.9 


119.7 

118,1 

7.2 


262 

25,8 

1.2 


29.3 
28 9 

1.2 


31,3 

30.8 

1.5 


32,9 

32.5 
1.7 


34,2 

33.8 
1.8 


35.7 

35.1 

2,1 


37.2 

36.6 

2.2 



442.1 



1/ Excludes infra-EC trade* 2/ Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries: includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1986 data correspond with 1985/86 H etc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China before 1986, 
P* preliminary. F ■forecast. 

Information contacts: Crops. Caret Whitton (202) 219-4824; red meat & poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285: dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-6770. 



September 1991 
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Table 27,— Prices of Principal U.S, Agricultural Trade Products. 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.Q.b. vessel Gulf porta ($/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf port* ($/bu.) 
Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel, 

Gulf porta ($/bu ,) 
Soybean*, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (cte Jib.) 
Soybean meal, Decatur (SAon) 

Cotton, 8-marketavg. spot (cte./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (eta J! b.) 
Rica, f.o.b. mill, Houston (S/cwt) 
Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts./lo.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N.Y. apot (S/lb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot (cte./lb.) 
Cocoa beam. N.Y. (S/lb.) 

Information contact; Mary Taymourian (202)219-0824^ 



Annual 



1990 



1991 



iaaa 


1989 


1990 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


3.87 

2.73 


4.65 
2.85 


3.72 
2.78 


3.69 
3.06 


3.05 
2.71 


3.13 

2.74 


3,28 

2.78 


3,31 
2.81 


3.35 
2.70 


3,29 
2.66 


2.S2 

7.81 

23,52 

234.75 


2.70 

7.06 

20.21 

216.58 


2.65 

6,24 

22.75 

169.37 


2.78 
6.23 

24 96 
169.50 


2.68 

6.03 

21,42 

156,36 


2.72 

6.08 

21 48 

164.01 


2.80 

6.14 

22 20 

165.70 


2.78 

6.20 

21.46 

171.32 


2.62 

6.09 

2028 

171,14 


2,51 

6.03 

18.55 

171.43 


57.25 
147.82 

19.60 
16.64 


63.78 

16174 
15.68 
14,71 


71 ,25 

166.06 
1552 

13.54 


77.06 
164 68 

16.25 
14.01 


70.51 

171.81 

14,50 

14.43 


77.69 

171.70 
16.00 
12.91 


77.82 

170.88 
16.00 
13.63 


78.83 

171.12 

16.00 

13.57 


83.94 
171.12 

16.00 
12,25 


78.05 

171,12 

17.00 

12.4* 


121 

59.20 
0.69 


1.04 
50 66 

0.55 


0.81 
46.28 

0.55 


0.78 
44.00 

0.57 


0.82 
47.47 

0.56 


0.8O 

48.82 

0.63 


0.82 

4909 
0.53 


0,80 
45.92 

0,50 


0.76 

45.16 

0.47 


0.71 
45.26 

0.45 



Table 28-— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 1 









1990 












1991 










Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


NOV 


Dec 
1965 


Jan 
-100 


FebP 


MarP 


AprP 


MayP 


June P 


JulyP 


Total U.S. trade 2/ 


63.4 


63.1 


61.1 


60.1 


60.8 


61.0 


59.8 


63.5 


66.4 


66,7 


68,7 


70.1 


Agricultural trade 
U.S. market* 


























78.2 


78.6 


76,6 


75,7 


76.3 


76.5 


75.5 


77,3 


78.8 


79.0 


78.9 


80.5 


U.S. competitors 


762 


75.3 


75.0 


73.7 


73.9 


75.3 


74,2 


75.4 


76.4 


76,6 


77.1 


77.4 


Wheat 


























U.S. market* 


96.4 


963 


85.5 


94.8 


96.2 


87,3 


96.1 


96.9 


97.3 


97.8 


06,3 


98.8 


U.S. competitor* 


72.3 


70.8 


696 


68.6 


68.0 


692 


68.7 


70.3 


71.1 


71.1 


71.6 


71.7 


Soybean! 


























U.S. market* 


67,1 


66.3 


642 


63,3 


639 


64.3 


63.1 


656 


68.3 


68.7 


70.3 


71.5 


U.S. competitor* 
Corn 
U.S. market* 


63.7 


58.2 


57.9 


54.0 


53.1 


59.0 


57.7 


56.9 


56.9 


56.9 


56.9 


57.0 


73,9 


72.3 


70.1 


69.4 


70.3 


70.3 


69,1 


71.3 


72.2 


72.4 


73.3 


73.9 


U.S. competitor* 


09.6 


65.2 


61 A 


583 


57.1 


61.3 


60.7 


63.1 


64.7 


65.0 


658 


66.4 


Cotton 


























U.S. markets 


75.9 


74.9 


72 8 


72.3 


73.2 


73.3 


72.3 


74.4 


75.0 


75,2 


75.8 


76.4 


U.S. competitor* 


89.4 


89.2 


88.0 


859 


85.0 


84.8 


83.3 


82.0 


81.8 


81.3 


80.7 


79.9 



1/ Rear Indexes adjust nominal exchange rate* tor difference* in rate* of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high inflation countries A higher value 
r ean* the dollar ha • appreciated. Seethe October 1988 leeue of Agricultural Outlook for sdtecuaaion of the calculation* and the weights used. 2/ Federal 
Reserve Board Index of trade-weighted value of the U.S, dollar against 10 major currenciea. Weighta are based on relative importance In world financial 
markets. P ■ preliminary. 

information conlact: Tim Baxter. David Stall Inge (202) 219-0718. 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagriculturat 
Totaf2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Total 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
TotaT 

1/R*©aryeara begin October 1 & end September 30 r Fiscal year 1990 began Oct. 1. 1988 & ended Sept. 30, 1990. 2/ Domestic export* including 
Departmemof Defen&e*hlpfnente(F,A,8, value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value). F-forecaet. — ■ not available. 

Information contact. Stephen MscDonald (202) 219-0622. 











Fiscal year 1/ 








May 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 
$ million 


1988 


1990 


1991 F 


1991 


38.027 
170.014 
208.041 


31,201 
178.236 
210*437 


26.312 

179,291 
205,603 


27,876 
202,811 

230,787 


35,316 
258,656 
293,872 


39.637 
301.222 

340.859 


40.182 
325,828 
366,110 


37,000 


3.082 
31.341 
34.433 


18.816 
287.736 
316.652 


19.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20,884 
342,846 
363.730 


20,650 
367,374 
388,024 


21,014 

409,138 
430,152 


21.477 

441,074 
482.551 


22,514 

458,147 
480,661 


22.500 


1.966 
37.559 

39.525 


19.111 
-127,722 
-108.811 


11.461 
-134.486 

-123.025 


5.428 

-163,565 
-158,127 


7,226 
-164,453 
-157.237 


14.302 
-150,482 
-136,180 


16.160 
-139.852 
-121.692 


17,668 
-132,218 

-114,551 


14.500 


1.126 
-6.218 

-5.082 
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Table 30,— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports. 



Fiscal year* 



EXPORTS 

Animate, I to (no.) 1/ 

Moats & preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy products (mt)l/ 

Poultry mBats(mt) 

Fats. oils. Egresses (mt) 

Hides & tlclns ind. furskins 
Cattle hides, whole (no.) 1/ 
Mink peris (no.) 1/ 

Grains & leads (mt) 
Wheat {mt} 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rica (mt) 

Feed grains, incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders(mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nuts. & preps, (mt) 
Fruit juices incL 
froz. (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl. linters (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseed* & products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable otls (mt) 
Essential oHs(mt) 
Other 

Totaf 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Msats& preps., excl. poultry (mt) 

Beef & veal (mt) 

Pork(mt) 

Dairy products (mt) 1/ 
Poultry & products 1/ 
Fats. oils. & greases (mt) 
Hides & skins, incl. furekine 1/ 
Wotrf, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts. & preps.. 

excl. juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices(1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds* products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils (mt) 

Beverages excL fruit 
Juices (1 .000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee. lea T cocoa, sprees 
Coffee, incl. products(mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 



1989 


1990 


1991 F 
1,000 units 


756 

192 
428 

1.377 


685 

876 

92 

567 
1.264 


2/ 700 

600 
1,100 


26.260 
3.073 


24,777 
5.126 


— 


114,692 

37,641 

1.176 

3.041 

60.956 

11.QB8 

790 


112.987 

27.999 

882 

2.501 

69.510 

11.125 

970 


27.500 

1.000 

2.400 

52.000 

5/11.100 


2.555 


2.873 


— 


4.997 
1.665 


5.975 
2.243 


— 


212 

1.441 
511 
363 


220 

1.666 

576 

447 


200 
1.800 


21.052 

14.592 

14.093 

4.963 

1.498 

13 

106 


23.772 

17.703 

17.217 

4.767 

1*302 

14 

89 


14.700 



145.481 147.686 



129,000 



May 




Fiscal year* 


1991 


1969 


1990 


1991 F 
S million 


111 


475 


361 


_ 


83 


2,355 


2.457 


_ 


2 


475 


348 


400 


51 


510 


631 


_ 


w 


531 


459 


— 


_ 


1.713 


1.796 


_Bt 


1,720 


1,360 


1.365 


— 


562 


91 


118 


— 


7.138 


16,821 


10.694 


3/12.400 


2.225 


6.004 


4,209 


4/aioo 


70 


255 


203 


— 


210 


955 


829 


800 


3,595 


7.374 


8.093 


5.700 


972 


1.849 


1,828 


— 


66 


384 


534 


— 


194 


2.394 


2.789 


— 


606 


264 


328 





247 


1.542 


2.079 


— 


28 


1.274 


1.373 


1.400 


120 


2.040 


2.704 


3.000 


18 


507 


578 


600 


47 


134 


187 


— 


1.605 


8.629 


6.098 


5.500 


1.112 


4.363 


4,246 


— 


1.060 


4,085 


3,939 


3.400 


417 


1 358 


1.022 


_ 


76 


908 


830 


— 


1 


171 


182 


_ 


9 


1.802 


2,120 


— 



9.630 



39.637 



40,182 



37.000 



May 
1991 



29 
250 
28 
63 
33 

130 
98 
14 

965 

243 

14 

72 

414 

169 

53 

219 

33 

247 

205 

198 

24 

17 

413 

279 

246 

82 

52 

15 

224 

3.092 



2.485 

1.091 

668 

371 


2.940 

1.142 

754 

340 


750 
370 


310 

108 

74 

28 


740 
2.432 

1,525 
778 


1.053 

2.848 

1.842 

868 


1.100 

1.800 
1.000 


113 

-271 

187 

75 


211 
14 
82 


254 
19 
47. 


— 


20 

4 
4 


S34 
130 
14 
241 
319 


951 
129 

15 
135 
187 


900 


69 

11 

2 

21 

13 


3,467 


3.471 


3,500 


339 


1.139 


1.161 


1.200 


100 


5,036 
3,039 

27.747 


5.331 

3.236 

33.922 


5.300 

3.200 

30.000 


544 

302 

2.987 


2.269 

851 
792 


2.486 

926 

1.001 


1.000 


259 
89 

75 


2.217 

169 

13 

158 

1.657 


2.242 

193 

30 

171 

1/769 


180 
170 


161 

15 

1 

12 

69 


1.959 
521 
8 
187 
466 
620 


2.264 

588 
20 
164 
519 
734 


2.100 

600 

200 


197 
47 
1 
15 
50 
27 


1.917 
424 
359 

1.133 


2.034 
534 

310 
1.189 


— 


185 
41 
34 

110 


946 

159 

65 

721 


964 

206 

48 

710 


1.000 


80 

13 

5 

62 


13.967 


13,543 


— 


1.169 


1.815 


1,867 


— 


160 


1,867 

1,084 

564 


2.202 

1.290 
698 


3.200 

1.200 

650 


177 
95 

62 


3 T 896 

2.467 

969 


3.465 
1.997 
1.042 


2,000 
1.000 


290 

164 
84 


927 


640 


B50 


61 


1.051 
1.097 


712 
1.229 


700 


51 

114 



21.477 22.514 22,500 



1.966 



'Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 &er>dSepL30, Fiscal year 1990 began Oct. 1. 1989 A ended Sept. 30. 1990. 1/Not included in total volume and also other 
dairy products for 1989 & 1990. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted items 2/-6/ are based on sHghtly different groups of commodities. Fiscaf 1990 exports of 
categories used in the 1991 forecaete were 2/ 676.000 m .tons. 3/ 16.014 million. 4/4,42* million U, includes " 



F m forecast. — ■ not avsiisble. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonaid (202) 219-0822. 



ludes flour. 5/ tl.065 million m. tons. 






September 1991 

Table 31.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 
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Change from year' earlier 



May 

Region & country 1969 1900 1991 F 1991 1909 1990 1991 F 1991 

$ million Percent 

WESTERN EUROPE 7.074 7.331 7.000 468 ^2 4-4 -1 

EuropeanCommunity(EC-12) 6,565 6,838 6.500 425 -12 4 -4 -4 

Belgium-Luxembourg 431 431 — 43 1 — 43 

France 474 469 — 24 -16 -1 — -23 

Germany, Fed. Rep. 918 1,096 — 57 -28 10 — -7 

Italy 600 704 — 48 -15 16 — -6 

Netherlands 1 £47 1 ,837 — 1 23 -12 -11 — 31 

United Kingdom 738 761 — 58 -10 3 — -4 

Portugal 307 338 — 14 -10 10 — -62 

Spain, inci. Canary Islands 876 991 — 37 3 13 — -41 

Other Western Europe 510 493 400 43 -2 -3 43 

Switzerland 166 171 — 10 -14 3 — 62 

EASTERN EUROPE 422 533 500 13 -24 26 -20 -71 

German Dem. Rep. 72 68 — 8 -20 — -100 

PoJand 45 101 — 4 -73 124 — -77 

Yugoslavia 76 129 — 9 -26 69 — 224 

Romania 62 210 — -33 230 — -99 

USSR 3,299 2.980 1 ,600 71 70-0-47 -73 

ASIA 18,677 18.131 16.700 1,441 17-5-8 -1 

West Asia (Mideast) 2,273 1,995 2,000 142 10 -12 -2 

Turkey 238 259 — 48 97 — 310 

Iraq 791 497 8-57 -100 -100 

Israel, Inci. Gaza AW. Bank 331 285 — 36 -1 -14 — 36 

Saudi Arabia 482 602 600 32 4 4 20 2 

South Asia 1,161 729 — 8 44 -37 — -82 

Bangladeeh 213 125 — 1 98 -41 — -04 

India 243 115 — 6 -31 -63 — -17 

Pakistan 599 391 100 2 117 -35 -75 -94 

China 1,496 909 600 73 144 -30 -33 15 

Japan 8,148 8,106 7.800 724 12-1-4 4 

Southeast Ada 976 1.184 — 87 -4 21 — -14 

Indonesia 216 277 — 19 -9 28 — -10 

Philippines 344 351 400 24 2 -45 

Other Bast Asia 4,623 5,207 4,700 407 7 13 -10 

Taiwan 1,594 1,818 1,600 157 1 14 -11 25 

Korea, Rep, 2.453 2,703 2,300 183 9 10 -15 -15 

Hong Kong 575 685 800 67 18 19 14 3 

AFRICA 2.280 2,009 1*800 147 -12 -10 -9 

North Africa 1.796 1.524 1,400 106 8 -15 -7 -18 

Morocco 216 168 — 10 12 -23 — -15 

Algeria 549 488 500 36 2 -11 -29 

Eoypt 955 761 800 46 21 -20 -23 

Sub-Sahara 483 484 400 41 -21 28 

Nigeria 30 32 — 3 -51 7 — 167 

Rep. S. Africa 57 81 — 11 -34 43 — 435 

LATIN AMERICA ^CARIBBEAN 5.437 5,156 6,000 493 24 -5 -2 12 

Brazil 149 105 20O 12 -15 -30 100 168 

Caribbean Islands 1,007 1 r 006 — 94 16 — 10 

Central America 448 464 — 48 8 4 — 

Colombia 139 147 — 17 -22 6 — 429 

Mexico 2,755 2,666 2,400 260 60 -3-11 4 

Peru S1 187 — 13 -54 132 — 55 

Venezuela 587 345 400 28 -2 -41 33 1? 

CANADA 2,179 3,716 4,300 432 10 71 16 7 

OCEANIA 268 317 300 28 13 18 8 

TOTAL 39,637 40.182 37.000 3,092 12 1 -8 -6 

Developed countries 17,997 19.730 10,800 1.603 1 10 

Less developed countries 16,423 15,070 14.500 1.242 14 -3 -9 -2 

Centrally planned countries 6,217 4,431 2,700 157 68-15-39 -68 

'RscalyearebeginOct.1iendSepl.30. Rtcelyear 1990 began OcM. 1989&ended SepL30, 1990. F-forecast, — » not available. 
Note; Adjusted for transshipments through Canada, 

Information contact: Stephen MacOonald (202) 219-0822. 
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Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. Farm receipt* 

Crop* (Incf. net CCC loan*) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Government payment* 
Cash payment* 

Value of PIK commoditie* 

3. Total gross 1arm Income (4+5+0) 2/ 

4. Grossca*h lncom»(1+2) 

5. Nonmoney income 3/ 

6. Valu* of inventory change 

7. Cash expense* 4/ 

8. Total expense* 

9 r Net cash income (4-7) 

10. Net farm Income (3^6) 
Deflated (19S2J) 

11. Off-farm income 



12. 
13. 



Loan changes 5f: Red estate 

57; Non-real estate 













Calendar 


year 












1981 


1982 


19fi3 


1944 


1985 


1986 
S brllion 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1900 




1991 F 


144.1 
72,5 

69.2 
2.5 


147,2 

72 3 

70.3 

4,6 


141.3 

67,2 

69.6 

4,5 


147.1 
69.9 
72.9 

4.3 


149,4 
74.3 
69,8 

5.3 


140 2 

63.7 

71.5 

5.0 


147.5 
65.6 

76,0 
5.9 


155.9 

71.4 

78.8 

5,7 


166.5 

75.4 

83.7 

7,4 


174 

7fi 

89 

6 


170 

76 

88 

6 


to 176 
to 80 
to 90 
to7 


1.9 

1.0 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 
0.0 


9.3 
4,1 

5.2 


3.4 
4,0 
4.5 


7,7 
7.8 

0.1 


11.8 
8,1 
3,7 


16,7 

6.6 

10 1 


14.5 
7,1 
7.4 


10.9 
9,1 
1.7 


'9 
fi 
1 


6 
7 




to 9 
to 8 
10 1 


166.3 

146,0 

13,8 

6.5 


163.5 

1506 

14.3 

-1.4 


153.2 

150.6 

13.5 

-10,9 


170.2 

155.5 

87 

e.o 


162.9 

157,2 

8.0 

-2.3 


156.5 

152.0 

6.9 

-2,4 


169.0 

164.3 

7.5 

-2,8 


I73.fi 

170.4 

7.5 

-4.1 


189,2 

177.5 

7,3 

4.4 


193 

183 

8 

3 


188 

179 

7 




to 193 
to 184 
to 9 
to 3 


1132 

139.4 


112.8 
140,0 


111.0 
137.9 


119.0 
143 6 


109.3 
131.9 


1052 
125.5 


108.2 
127.7 


112,3 
132 1 


122.6 
142.6 


125 

146 


124 
145 


to 129 
to 150 


32.8 

26, a 

28 6 


37.9 
23.5 
23.5 


395 
15.3 
14,7 


36.6 
26,3 
24.5 


47.9 

31.0 
27.9 


46.7 
31,0 
27.3 


56,1 
41.3 
35.2 


58. T 
41.fi 
34,4 


54.6 

46.7 
36,9 


58 
47 
36 


52 
40 
30 


to 57 
to 45 
1o33 


35 .fi 


36,4 


37.0 


392 


55,2 


54.5 


56.9 


57.7 


57,5 


— 




— 


9.0 
6,5 


3,8 
3.4 


23 
0.9 


-2.0 
-0,8 


-6,4 
-9.6 


-6.7 

-n.o 


-7.7 
-4,6 


-4.1 

-0.3 


-2.1 
0,1 


— 




__ 


6.4 
1ft.fi 


6.4 
13,3 


5.4 
12.7 


92 

12.5 


9.1 
9.2 


8,0 
8.5 


6.8 

11.1 


7,5 
11.1 


8.2 
13.0 


_ fl 




— 



37.8 



38.2 



35.3 



30.4 



31.9 



26.6 



39.5 



50 .2 



48,0 



14. Cental Income plu* monetary change 

15. Capital expenditure* 5/ 

16. Netcashflow{9+12+13+14-15) 

1/ Income from machine hire, custom work, sales of forest product*. & other miscellaneous caah source*. 2/ Number* in paren the ee* indicate the combination of items 
required to calculate a given Hem. 3V Value of home consumption of eelf-produced food 8. Imputed gross rental value of farm dwellings. At Excludes capilal consumption, 
periqultitie* to hired tabor. & farm household expenses. 6/ Exclude* farm household*. Total may not add because of rounding, F - forecast, — - not available. 

Information contact Robert McElrOy (202) 219-OfiOO. 













Calendar year 1/ 
















1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1936 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 F 














S billion 














Assets 


























Real estate 


785,6 


750.0 


753 3 


661,7 


586.1 


542,2 


578.6 


599.4 


6051 


618 


620 


to 630 


Non-real estate 


1968 


195,6 


191.9 


196.9 


187.4 


182 1 


195.3 


203.6 


212.0 


220 


218 


to 228 


Livestock & poultry 


53,5 


53.0 


49.5 


49,5 


46.3 


47.8 


580 


62,2 


66.2 


71 


70 


to 74 


Machinery 5\ motor 


























vehicle* 


87.0 


87.5 


87,4 


36.0 


83 6 


81.9 


79.4 


80.6 


638 


86 


85 


tO 89 


Crops stored 21 


29.0 


26.1 


24.0 


26.2 


22.9 


16,0 


19.5 


21.9 


226 


23 


21 


to 24 


Purchased Input* 


— 


— 


— 


2.6 


13 


2,0 


3.3 


34 


2,8 


3 


2 


to 4 


Financial assets 


27.3 


29.0 


30,9 


32.6 


33.1 


344 


35.1 


35.5 


36.6 


37 


36 


to 40 


TotaUarm assets 


982.4 


945,6 


945.2 


8586 


773,5 


724 3 


773.9 


803.0 


817.1 


838 


845 


to 855 


Liabilities 


























Real estate debt 3/ 


98,7 


101.8 


103.2 


1067 


100.1 


90.4 


82 4 


77.6 


75,3 


74 


73 


to 77 


Non-reaJ estate debt 4/ 


83.6 


87,0 


87,9 


87.1 


77.5 


66 6 


62.0 


61.7 


61.8 


65 


63 


to 67 


Total farm debt 


182.3 


138.8 


191.1 


193.8 


177.6 


1S7.0 


144,4 


139.4 


137.1 


139 


137 


to 143 


Total farm equity 


800.0 


750,0 


754.1 


664,8 


595.9 


5673 

Percent 


629 5 


663.6 


680.0 


699 


705 


10716 


Selected ratios 


























Debt-to-asset* 


18,6 


20.0 


20.2 


22.6 


23,0 


21,7 


1B.7 


17.4 


16.8 


17 


16 


to 17 


DebtHo-equity 


22.8 


24.9 


25.3 


29.2 


29.8 


27.7 


229 


21.0 


20.2 


20 


19 


to 21 


OebMo-net cash income 


556 


498 


424 


530 


371 


336 


257 


240 


251 


240 


240 


to 260 



1/ As of De£ 31. 2/ Non-CCC cf op* held on farms pju* value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debt on operator dwelling*, but 
includes CCC storage and drying facilities loan*. 4/ Excludes debt lor nonfarm purposes. F - forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Erickeon or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798, 






September 1991 

Table 14.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 
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Region & 
State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Main* 

New Hampsfwe 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
NewVorK 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia 



Livestock & products 



Crops 1/ 



Total V 



WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITEO STATES 



1969 



216 

65 
379 
113 

13 
,186 

1.937 
197 

2.611 



1,098 
1.826 
2.251 
1,311 

4.350 
3,693 
5,293 
2.169 

669 

2,031 
5.646 
4J16 



503 

859 

1.346 

250 



North Carolina 


2 P 510 


South Carolina 


554 


Georgia 
Florida 


2.281 


1 P 215 


Kentucky 


1,658 


Tennessee 


1,082 


Alabama 


1.975 


Mississippi 


1,295 


Arkansas 


2.661 


Louisiana 


614 


Oklahoma 


2.377 


Texas 


6,861 



929 

1.034 
664 

2,649 

974 
744 
567 

142 

1.233 

738 

5193 

9 

92 



1990 



220 

63 

398 

116 

13 
196 

1.983 
196 

2,714 



1.B36 
2 P 060 
2.477 

1,398 

4 P 561 
3.758 
5 P 882 

2.271 

813 

2.313 
6.037 
4.896 



460 
828 

1 h 379 
269 

2.653 
577 

2.266 
1.260 
1.696 
1 P 111 

2.0B3 
1,322 
2 P 706 
637 
2,363 
7.712 



864 
1.154 

610 
3,029 

1.046 
819 
576 
218 

1 P 396 

755 

5 P 515 

8 

aa 



84.131 69 P 623 



Apr 
1991 



18 
6 

30 
10 

t 
15 

146 
18 

210 



135 
150 
197 

104 

349 

283 
422 

174 

65 
145 
429 
433 



39 

67 

115 

23 

211 
46 

164 
92 
93 
S3 

161 

100 
217 
49 
126 
631 



65 

92 

31 

216 

64 

58' 
43 
19 

107 
58 

414 

1 
7 

6,787 



May 
1991 



18 

6 

31 

10 

1 

15 
154 

17 
214 



135 
156 
197 
104 

366 
301 
396 
151 

48 
146 
453 
422 



43 

69 

102 

21 

212 
46 

178 
97 
34 
76 

162 

109 
212 
50 
159 
728 



54 

89 

23 

228 

68 
36 
39 
21 

113 
53 

495 
1 
3 



1989 



228 

73 

50 

321 

65 
240 
917 
464 
992 



2.088 
2,456 
4.727 
1,611 

1.050 

2.620 
3.755 
1,751 

1.463 

951 
3 h 0S0 
2,132 



159 

477 

694 

60 

2.062 

680 

1,826 

5 P 031 

1.266 

863 



981 
1.496 
1.094 
1.137 
4.063 



625 

1.662 

163 

1.321 

485 
182 
186 
102 

2 P 457 

1.546 

12,357 

20 

493 



Apr 
1991 



1990 

$ million 2/ 



240 
71 
49 

303 

53 

250 
1,023 

452 
1,053 



2,335 

2.871 
5,461 
1,785 

1,125 
3,253 
4.437 
1.668 

1.724 
1.036 
2,303 
2,099 



134 

517 

741 

70 

2.214 
599 
1,574 
4.448 
1,400 
923 

855 
1,111 
1.553 
1,264 
1.191 
4,263 



742 
1,781 

157 
1,184 

433 
1,046 

179 
115 

2.420 

1.557 

13.344 

19 

499 



6,979 78,761 80,364 



26 

6 

9. 
21 

6 
24 
83 

40 



154 
164 
434 

117 

48 
201 
348 

97 

95 

51 
215 
104 



10 

56 

23 

2 

71 

22 

74 

772 

33 
41 

37 
56 
42 
40 
63 
220 



55 

97 

7 

64 

13 

53 

17 

9 

199 

39 
343 

1 
41 

5.40$ 



May 
1991 



16 
5 
5 

17 

5 
18 
70 
36 
72 



114 

148 

305 

91 

51 
201 
301 

78 

57 

55 

117 

31 



3 
32 
24 

2 

79 
23 
73 
624 
31 
32 

35 
38 

34 

36 

52 

283 



46 

73 

3 

59 

30 

132 

3 

5 

152 
69 

1,164 

1 
41 



1989 



139 
429 
434 

78 

428 

2.854 

662 
3.602 



3.787 
4,281 
6.979 
2.923 

5,400 
6.513 

9,049 
3.920 

2.152 
2,982 
8,726 
6.548 



662 
1.336 
2.039 

310 

4,593 
1,235 
3,908 
6.246 
2.924 
1,948 

2,671 
2.278 
4.157 
1,708 
3.515 
10.923 



1,554 

2.745 

827 

3.969 

1,459 

1,926 

755 

244 

3.689 

2,285 

16,050 

29 

585 



1990 



460 
134 
447 
418 

71 
446 

3,008 
647 

3,767 



4,172 

4.931 
7.938 

3,183 

5.706 

7,011 

10,319 

3.939 

2.637 

3,349 
6.645 
6.995 



1,345 

2,120 
338 

4,367 

1.178 
3,842 

5.708 
3,093 
2.039 

2.737 
2,433 
4.259 

1.921 

3.554 

11.981 



1,606 

2.935 

767 

4.213 

1.529 

1.665 

755 

333 

3,316 
2.312 

13.359 

27 

583 



Apr 
1991 



13 
38 
31 

7 

38 

230 

57 
295 



288 
315 
631 
221 

396 
484 
770 
271 

161 
196 

645 
537 



49 
123 
143 

28 

232 
70 
238 
364 
126 
124 

198 
156 

258 

38 

194 

901 



32 
118 

85 
23 



May 
,1991 



33 

11 

36 
28 

6 
33 

224 
54 

286 



250 

304 
502 
195 

419 
502 
697 
229 

105 
201 
570 
503 



51 
100 
127 

23 

291 

69 
249 
721 
115 
108 

t97 
145 
248 

66 
211 
991 



120 101 

190 162 

38 31 

230 285 



98 

218 

47 

26 



306 270 

147 127 

1.282 1,659 

2 2 

48 49 



5,014 160.693 169.987 12.193 11.992 



1/ Sales of farm products Include receipts from commodities ptaced under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the period. 2/ Estimates as of end of 
current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact: Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Farm marketings & CCC loan*' 



Annual 



1990 



1085 1&66 



1987 



Jan 



1988 leao 1990 May 

S mi [J ion 
144.114 135.303 141,759 151,082 160.893 169,987 12.281 15.540 



Fag 



11,161 



1991 



Mar 



Apr 



12.722 12.193 



May 



11.992 



Livestock & product! 
Meat antmai* 
Oaky product! 
Poultry A eggs 
Other 



69,622 
38.550 
18.055 
11.200 
2.006 



71.553 
39.081 
17.724 

12.701 
2.048 



75.994 
44.478 
17.727 
11.515 
2.274 



70.437 
4« .4 62 
17.641 
12.8&B 
2.430 



•4.131 
46.85? 
19.390 
15.372 
2.507 



89.C23 
51.677 
20.199 
15.270 
2.477 



7.334 

4.053 
1.308 
T.300 

173 



7.520 
4.091 
1.455 
1.180 
193 



e.571 

4.106 
1.345 
1.000 

160 



7.382 
4.422 
1.489 
1.296 
175 



6,787 
4.003 
1.479 
1.139 
160 



6.979 
4.023 
1.559 
1,225 
171 



Crop! 
Food grain* 
Feed crop! 
Cotton (lint & veed] 
Tobacco 



74.293 63.749 65.764 71.645 



8.990 5,741 

22.591 16.911 

3.687 3.371 

2,699 1.894 



6.776 
14.576 

4.169 
1,818 



7.467 
14.298 
4,546 
2.083 



76.781 
8.247 

17,061 
6.040 
2.416 



80,364 
7.875 

19.116 
6.234 

2.736 



4.947 

349 

1,214 

146 





8.026 
735 

2.461 
758 
421 



4.491 
251 

1,178 

377 

41 



6.340 
302 

1,356 

252 

1 



5,405 
£91 

1.308 

£04 

18 



5.014 
304 

1.092 

160 





Oh-oearing crop a 
Vegetable* & melon* 
FruUa & tree nuia 
Other 



12,475 10.614 

8.672 8,865 

6.946 7.252 

8.333 9.101 



11.283 
9.002 
8.062 

10.161 



13.500 
9.787 

9.204 
10.760 



11.666 
11.461 
9,257 
11.415 



12.403 

11.633 

9,306 

12 h l60 



661 
1.260 

407 
1.011 



1,464 
6£0 

640 
727 



742 
696 
467 

716 



1,129 
465 
988 



652 
1.Z60 

420 
1.253 



518 

1,654 

342 

953 



Government payment* 
Total 



7,704 11.813 16.747 14,480 10,88/ 9,298 652 63 493 1.745 1.236 1.054 

161.818 147.116 168.508 165.562 171,780 179*285 12.933 15.599 11,654 14.467 13.431 13.046 



'Receipt! from loans represent value of commodities placed under CCC loan* minus value of redemptions during the month. 
In for motion contact'. Roger Strickland (202)219-0806 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses. 



C A fender year 



Feed 
Livestock 
Sud 
Farm-origin inputs 

Fertiliser 
Fuel** oils 
Electricity 
Pesticide* 
Manufactured inputs 

ShortHerm Interest 
Real estate interest 1/ 
Total interest charges 

Repair & maintenance 1/ 2/ 
Contract A hired labor 
Machine hire & custom work 

Marketing, slorage, A 

transportation 
Misc. operating expanse* 1/ 

Other operating expenses 

Capital consumption 1/ 
Taxes 1/ 

Nat rent to nonoperator 
landlord 
Other overhead expenses 

Total Production expenses 



1981 



20.855 
8 r 999 
3.428 

33,282 

9.409 
8.570 
1.747 
4.201 
23.927 

10.722 

9 J 42 

19.864 

7.021 
8.831 
1.984 



3.523 

6.909 

26.369 

23,573 
4.246 



6 J 84 
34.003 



1982 



18.592 
9.684 
3.172 

31.447 

8.018 
7.734 
2.041 
4.282 
22.076 

11.349 
10.481 
21.330 

6.428 

10.075 
2,025 



4.301 

7.262 

30.039 

24,287 

4.050 



6.174 
34,511 



1983 



20.371 
8.818 
2.690 

31.379 

6,959 
7.211 
1.982 
3.870 
20.022 

10.615 
10.815 
21.430 

6,529 
9.725 

2.213 



3.904 

9,089 

31,461 

23.873 
4.123 



6.110 
33.106 



1984 



20,239 
9,486 
3.366 

33.112 

8.S74 
7.296 
2 r 060 
4.688 
22,618 

10.396 
10.733 
21,129 

6.730 
9.729 

2.566 



4.012 

0.136 

32.173 

21.623 
4.186 



8,973 
34.787 



1985 



17.247 
9.184 
3.129 

29.559 

7,506 
6.436 
1.878 
4.334 
20.153 

6.735 
9.878 
18,613 

6.556 

9.799 
2.354 



4.127 

8.198 

31 h 034 

19.648 
4,484 



6.435 
32,567 



1986 

S million 

17.875 
9.758 

3.188 
30.821 

6.813 
5,310 
1.795 
4.324 
16.242 

7.920 

9.131 

17.052 

6.485 
9.890 
2.099 



3,652 

8,054 

30.180 

17.709 
4,549 



6,951 
29.209 



1887 



17.958 

11.842 

3.259 

33.059 

6.453 

4.957 

2.156 

4.512 

18.077 

7.305 

8.167 

15.492 

6.828 
10.621 
2.105 



3.968 

8.902 

32.644 

16.475 
4.982 



6.964 
28.420 



19S8 



£0.620 

12.812 

3,268 

36,700 

6.775 
4.921 
2.231 
4.443 
18.370 

7.287 

7,885 

15,172 

6.889 

11.202 
2.271 



3,281 

9357 

33.000 

16.716 
5.090 



7.014 
28.820 



1989 



22.722 

12,933 

3,733 

39,438 

7.554 
5.321 
2.10O 

5.721 
20.69/ 

7.480 

7.643 

15.123 

7.794 

11.887 

2.739 



4.214 

9,857 

36.491 

17.310 
5.328 



8.181 
30 h 819 



1990 



22.000 

14.000 

4.000 

40.000 

7.000 
6.000 
2.000 
6.000 
21.000 

8.000 

7,000 
15.000 

8.000 

12.000 

3.000 



5,000 
10.000 
38.000 

18.000 
6.000 



8,000 

32.000 



1991 F 



21.000 1o 23.000 

13.000 1o 16.000 

3.000 1o 6.000 

38 r 0OO lo 42.000 

6,000 lo 8.000 

5.000 to 7.000 

2,000 to 3.000 

5,000 to 7.000 

20.000 to 23.000 

7.000 to 0,000 

8.000 to 8.000 

14.000 to 15.000 

8,000 toO.OOG 

11.000 to 13.000 

2.000 to 4.000 

4,000 to6.000 

10.000 to 12.000 

37.000 1O41.000 

17.000 lo 20.000 

5.000 to6j000 



8,000 to 9.000 
31.000 10 34.000 



139.444 139.054 137.697 143.819 131.926 125.503 127.693 132.063 142^566 146.000 145.000 to 150 .000 

1/ Include* operator dwelling*. £/ Beginning, Jn 1982. miscelfaneou* operating expenses include other livestock purchases A dairy assessment*. Totals may not add 
because of rounding. F»lorecast. r * * 

Information contacts: Chris McGath (202) 219-0804. Robert McFJroy (202) 219-0800. 
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Table 37,— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 
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COMMODITY/PROGRAM 

Feed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oat* 

Corn & oat product! 
TotaUeed grains 

Wheat 

Rice 

Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export Program! 4/ 
1*89/89 Disaster/ 
Livestock Assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price-support loans (net) 
Direct payments 5/ 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1868/89 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 

forage a sei stance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage. 

& transportation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
Other 

Total 











Fiscal year 










1983 


1984 


1985 


1989 


1987 


1968 


1989 


1990 


1991 E 


1992 E 










$ million 










S,720 


-934 


4.403 


10.524 


12.346 


8,2£7 


2,863 


2.450 


2.411 


3.811 


814 


70 


463 


1 r 185 


1,203 


764 


467 


361 


261 


315 


268 


89 


336 


471 


394 


57 


45 


-93 


62 


148 


11 


G 


2 


20 


17 


-2 


1 


-6 


14 


26 


2 


6 


7 


5 


7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


8 


e.ai5 


-768 


6.211 


12.211 


13.967 


9.053 


3,334 


2.721 


2.755 


4.308 


3.419 


2.636 


4,691 


3.440 


2,836 


678 


53 


806 


2 r 817 


1.863 


664 


333 


990 


947 


906 


128 


631 


667 


758 


688 


1.363 


244 


1,563 


2,142 


1.786 




1,461 


-79 


392 


431 


880 


346 


455 


253 


-346 


^453 


-367 


^307 


-237 


-79 


2,528 


1 r £02 


2.085 


2.337 


1,166 


1,295 


679 


605 


783 


419 


288 


-585 


711 


1,597 


^476 


-1.676 


-86 


5 


102 


20 


-e 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


1 


-4 


-3 


49 


10 


184 


214 


-66 


-246 


-25 


15 


-2 


-27 


48 


90 


81 


89 


73 


100 


42 


47 


23 


18 


94 


132 


109 


123 


152 


1/ G 


93 


104 


173 


196 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


618 


634 


724 


3.525 


1.064 


1.435 


1.411 


1.219 


425 


98 


632 


767 


573 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


-34 


567 


1.322 




















3.919 


2/161 


146 


2 


-1342 


1.295 


-314 


480 


371 


1,665 


110 


609 


905 


1,446 


18.851 


7.316 


17.683 


25.841 


22.408 


12,461 


10,523 


6.471 


10.569 


11.913 



8.438 



18.851 



-27 



6,272 13.628 12.199 4.579 -926 -399 



3.386 2/ 6 



207 



434 



2,760 


612 


6.302 


8.166 


4,833 


3,971 


5.798 


4,178 


6,203 


6,695 


705 


1,504 


1.525 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


687 


260 


166 


189 


97 


1 











27 


60 





42 


3 


14 


1 5 


115 


1 











6 


4 











3,600 


2.117 


7.827 


6.746 


5,862 


4,245 


6,011 


4,370 


6,314 


6.71 2 l 




2.540 



1.470 



1.331 


1.670 



-479 


31 

-1>131 


533 
116 


156 
-46 


138 
594 


2 

534 


964 


268 


329 


466 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


28 


665 


639 


667 


1,013 


1,659 


1 r 113' 


659 


317 


299 


213 


328 

3.G2G 

398 

-1.607 


362 

1.064 
743 
679 


346 
1,435 

134 
-648 


457 

1.411 

102 

329 


535 

1.219 

276 

306 


614 
425 
200 

1 r 727 


620 

98 

-102 

-46 


618 
632 
-34 
669 


634 
757 
567 
990 


724 

573 
1.322 

1.373 



7,315 17.683 25,841 22,408 12,461 10,523 6.471 10,569 11.913 



1/ Fiscal 1988 wool & mohair program outlay* were $130,635,000 but Inclodeaona^ma advarice appropr*atiwi of $l28,108,g00, which was 
recorded as a *ool program receipt by Treasury. 21 Approximately $1.5 bHllon In benefits lo far mere under the Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 were 
paid In g*n.r*c certificate* * ™»* not recorded directly aa dinner assistance outlays. 3/ Does not include CCC Trsnsfer s to General Sales Manager, 
4/ Includes Export Guarantee Program, Export Guarantee Progrem-C redrt Reform, Direct Export Credit Program. Market Promotion Program, & CCC 
Transfers to the General Sales Manager. 5/ Include* caafi payments only. Exclude* peymenMn-Mnd in fiscal 83-85 & generic certificates in fiscal 
86-90. E - Estimated in the fiscal 1992 Mid-Session Review based on June. 1991 supply & demand estimate*. Minus H Indicates a net receipt 
(excess of repayment or other receipt* over gross outlay* of fundi). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski (202) 447-5146. 
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Food Expenditures 



Agricultural Outlook 



Table 38 — Food Expenditure Estimates, 

Annual 



Safes V 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 



1986 



2557 

190.5 



1989 



272.1 
205.9 



1990 



286.3 
220.3 



1991 



May June P 
$ Milton 



258 

20.1 



25.0 

20.4 



JulyP 



26.4 

20,8 



1991 year-to-dale 
May June P Jufy P 



118.8 
91,2 



1438 
111.fi 



169.3 
132.2 



Saleel/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meal* & snack* 3/ 



Sale* 1/ 

Off-premi Be use 2/ 
Meals&anackaS/ 



Sales V 

Off-premise uee 2/ 
Meals & snack* 3i 



1990S billion 



290.2 
215.2 



4,8 
8.7 



0.0 
4.4 



289.6 
215.fi 



6,4 
4.8 



-0.2 
0,2 



286,2 
220.2 



-1.1 
2.1 



24.9 

19,5 



24.1 
19.7 



24.7 
19.9 



116.2 
89.1 



Percent change from year earlier ($ bil.) 



5,2 

7.0 



5J 

5.5 



1,6 
4.4 



4.3 

48 



3.4 
3,7 



Percent change from yearear11er(l990$bil.) 



0.9 
2.0 



-0.6 

1.0 



1.6 
1.4 



-0.4 
0.0 



139.3 
10B.8 



3.1 

3.8 



-0.8 
0.1 



164.1 

128.7 



32 
4.0 



-0.6 
0.4 



V Food only (excludes alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donation* & home production, 3/ Excludes 
donation*, child nutrition tub tidies. & meal* furnished to employee*, patients, & inmale* P ■ preliminary. 



include* only food 



NOTE This table differ* from Personal Consumption Expenditures (PC E) H table 2, for several reasons: (1) thlt series 
not alcoholic beverages & pel food which are Included in PCE; (2) Ihit series it not seasonally adjusted, whereat PC E i* seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates; <3) this series reports salts only, but PCE Includes food produced & consumed on farms & food tarnished to 
employee*: (4) thi* eerie* includes all sales of mealt& snack*. PCE include* only purchases uting personal funds, excluding bu*me*c 
travel & entertainment. For * more complete dlscus^on of the difference*, tee 'Developing, an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector. 'Agr,-Econ. Rpt. No. 576, Aug 1987. 

Information contact; AJden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Rail freight rate Index V 
(Dec. 1984.100) 
A/I product* 
Farm products 
Grain 
Food product* 

Qrain shipments 

Rail carloading* (1 ,000 cars) 2/ 

Barge shipment* (mil. ion) 3^ 
Ffesh fruit & vegetable shipments 4/ 5/ 

Piggy back (1 .000 cwt) 

Rairfl.ooocwt) 

Truck <1,000 cwt) 

Cost or operating trucks 
hauling produce 8/ 
Reet operation <ct* Jmile) 



Fruit/\ 


/egetable Shipments, 

Annual 1990 






















1991 






1988 


1089 


1990 Jyn 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


104.8 
1056 
105.4 
103.2 


106,4 
108.4 
108.7 
103.9 


107.5 107.1 
110.4 109,5 
110.1 109 2 
105.4 104.5 


108.6 
111.6 
111,0 
107.6 


108.9 
111.6 
111.0 
107.7 


109.7 P 
112,3P 
111.8P 
108.1 P 


109.6 P 
112.4 P 
112.0P 

108,3 P 


109.4 P 
111.7 P 

111.1 P 
108.1 P 


109.6 P 
111.8 P 
111.2 P 

108,2 P 


30.7 
3.2 


284 
3.3 


27.6 26,1 
3.8 4.5 


266 P 

1.6 


28,6 P 

20 


28 J P 
3.1 


24.9 P 
4.0 


20,8 P 
3.7 


24.5 P 

3.6 


535 

607 
9<679 


502 

600 

9,745 


421 635 

532 876 

9.582 13.609 


277 

495 

8,251 


316 

410 

8.753 


277 

407 
9,110 


246 

334 

9.841 


320 
527 

9,465 


638 

773 
11.329 



118.4 



123.4 



130.6 



125.8 



1359 



130.6 



128.5 



128,1 



127.6 



1246 



Lj's'cK^Srir^bS^ B il r S?^IJ^^^ flt i!^** a i W ^ kli ; fwao?; from Aeeoclarion of American Rallroade. 3/ Shlpmsnt*on Illinois & Mississippi waterway*. 
P^pFeTim'nar^ 3 V awra G g * fr0m A^c^ral Marketing Servive, USDA. 5/ Preliminary data lor 1990 rfl991 . 8/ Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 



(Seethe June 1991 issue) 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 219-0432. 



Food Supply & Use 



Table 41 .—Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities 1 



(Seethe August 1991 issue) 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0870. 



ERS-NASS Video Tapes 



ERS: Economic Research 
for American Agriculture 

An historical account of the role of economic 
research in the success of American agriculture. 



16 1/2 minutes. 
Order No. VT001 



$15.00 



Today and Tomorrow 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture's Outlook 
prog/am analyzes the current situation for U.S. and 
world crops, and provides a forecast of future 
supplies and prices. "Today and Tomorrow" is an 
overview of the USDA Outlook program from its 
beginning in the 1920's, to the current 
comprehensive program of research and analysis. 



23 minutes. 
Order No. VT002 



SI 5.00 



The Need To Know 

Begins with a futuristic "what if?" opening, and then 
proceeds to outline the history, significance, and 
contributions of agricultural statistics and USDA's 
National Agricultural Statistics Service. 



23 minutes. 
Order No. VT003 



$15.00 



Your Hometown 

"Your Hometown 11 is an informative and entertaining 
look at smali town rural America. Originally seen on 
public television stations nationwide, and narrated by 
James Whitmore. the program focuses on three rural 
communities where citizens use innovative thinking 
and teamwork to revitalize their own towns. 



\ hour. 

Order No. VT004 



$1500 



Alternative Agriculture: 
Growing Concerns 

Can U.S. farmers produce at a profit while practicing 
low-inpuL. sustainable agriculture (LISA)? "'Growing 
Concerns 11 investigates the benefits and drawbacks of 
LISA. An excellent overview, this documentary was 
originally seen as a fivc-pari series on national 
television. 



19 minutes. 
Order No. VT005 



$15.00 



Ethanol: Economic and Policy Tradeoffs 

Eihanol can contribute to the national goals of 
energy security, a clean environment, and a healthy 
economy, but there are tradeoffs. 



25 minutes. 
Order No, VT006 



$15.00 




To order, call our order desk toll free, 
1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 ET In the US. 
and Canada) or write : ERS-NASS, P,0. 

Box 1608, Rockvltle, MD 20849-1608 
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